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VALUES AND SHORTCOMINGS OF 
SUBJECT-FUSION PROJECTS 


A Symposium 


INTEGRATION: POTENTIALLY THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 
FORWARD STEP IN THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Associate Professor of Education, University of California at Los Angeles 


OR a generation or more we have 

been busily engaged in improving 
and elaborating the several divisions 
of the educational system which we 
had set up by degrees during the 
first century of our national exist- 
ence. In consequence, the American 
secondary school of today is, in many 
respects utterly unlike that of the 
closing decade of the past century. 
In one respect, however—the most 
crucial, by the way—the two institu- 
tions still have altogether too much 
in common. The chief concern of the 
secondary school staff of 1890 was to 
teach pupils logically organized sub- 
jects in order to prepare them to pur- 
sue more advanced courses in the 
same fields, and the chief concern of 
the pupils of that day was to obtain 
marks and diplomas, and to obtain 
them as cheaply as possible. These 
are precisely the major concerns of 
the rank and file of secondary school 
staffs and pupils of today, and that 
is why our magnificent system of sec- 
ondary education, like the Silver 
Streak, fails to function in keeping 
with expectation. 

Education on the secondary level 
should guide youth in acquiring es- 
sential and desirable environmental 
understandings, interests, and con- 
trols. This can not to any extent be 
achieved through the humdrum pur- 
suit of abstract and isolated subjects 


that bear no relation to the problems 
of youth. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out that this is no reflection 
upon the subjects as such. They 
represent the generalized experience 
and achievement of the race and so 
constitute a major and indispensable 
source of the curriculum. The diffi- 
culty lies obviously with our use of, 
or attack upon, them. The race be- 
gan with problems and experience 
and terminated with generalization. 
In our best conventional academic 
teaching we reverse the process and 
pass from generalizations to experi- 
ence and problems. In most cases we 
do not even approximate this. In- 
stead, we begin with, and confine our- 
selves to, generalizations. Algebra 
and economics furnish capital illus- 
trations. Each represents a highly 
generalized form of race experience. 
There is a creditable relationship 
between the two subjects in the sense 
that algebra is capable of faciliating 
thinking in economic matters. Both 
subjects bear, in varying degrees, 
very definite relationships to the 
world in which youth lives; that is, 
both embody techniques and concepts 
which will aid youth in dealing with 
environmental problems. Under cur- 
rent practices it is safe to say that 
the vast majority of pupils who study 
these subjects remain blissfully igno- 
rant of either relationship. 
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Redirection of Education the 
Purport of Integration Movement 


To the extent that this type of 
teaching continues to prevail, the 
functioning of the modern secondary 
school must of necessity remain as 
barren of results as were the highly 
refined mental gymnastics of the 
medieval scholastics. Modern civil- 
ization became possible’ when, and to 
the extent that, men began to deal 
with real things. Similarly, func- 
tional education will eventuate when, 
and to the extent that, we get down 
to fundamentals. To bring about such 
a redirection of education is pre- 
cisely, as the writer sees it, the spe- 
cific purport of the integration move- 
ment, and for this reason we are jus- 
tified in regarding it as potentially 
the most significant forward step in 
the history of American secondary 
education. 


What is the essence of integration ? 
Fundamentally, it involves school 
patterns or learning situations which 
make it possible for youth to grap- 
ple with the real rather than the spu- 
rious. In order to be real, a learning 
situation must meet certain condi- 
tion: (1) It must revolve about prob- 
lems which are germane to youth; 
(2) it must be concerned with vital 
and crucial aspects of the world in 
which youth is learning to live; and 
(3) it must call for dynamic and 
creative behavior on the part of the 
learner. A sound integrated curricu- 
lum would thus consist of a succes- 
sion of natural and vital units of ex- 
perience, each centering about a real 
problem, each drawing upon subject- 
matter as needed, irrespective of 
boundary lines, and each eventuat- 
ing in growth in capacity to live. The 
development of such a curriculum 
obviously calls for much more than 
bringing subjects into friendly rela- 
tions under one teacher, or, by way 
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of so-called correlation, under several 
teachers. The essence of integration 
lies in the use of subject-matter by 
the learner rather than in the re- 
moval of boundary lines by teachers. 
It is a dynamic and creative process. 


Upon what areas of life should an 
integrated curirculum draw, and 
what form should it take? It should, 
presumably, draw upon all areas 
within which youth requires adjust- 
ment. In form, it may be unitary or 
segmental. The integrative potenti- 
alities of the former are unquestion- 
ably greater. However, it is quite 
possible that, in many cases, the way 
to the former will be by way of the 
latter. There is no reason why a seg- 
mental curriculum should not em- 
body real units of experience. Its 


weakness lies rather in the fact that 


it will tend to utilize several integrat- 
ing centers when there is actually but 
one. To include English, art, and 
music in the basic social core cur- 
riculum is a step in advance; to ex- 
clude such fields as mathematics, the 
natural sciences, and the practical 
arts is to conform to traditional prac- 
tices which have done much to retard 
social progress. The latter certainly 
have as large, if not larger, social im- 
plications as the former. 


Scope of the Integrated Curriculum 


What should be the scope of the 
basic integrated curriculum? Any 
final answer to this question is of 
course quite impossible apart from 
experimental findings. Certain con- 
siderations appear, however, rather 
obvious. Vertically, the curriculum 


should extend throughout the sec- 
ondary period, from the junior high 
school through the junior college, 
since general environmental adjust- 
ment is under way until the indi- 
vidual has become self - directive. 
Horizontally, its scope may reason- 
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ably be expected to vary with school 
levels and with groups and indi- 
viduals. The determining factor will 
be basic adjustment needs. These 
decrease as youth progresses through 
the secondary period, and with them 
the demands upon the basie curricu- 
lum. Basie adjustment needs also 
vary with ability levels, being, as a 
rule, more pronounced on the lower 
than on the upper levels. The scope 
of the basic curriculum may, there- 
fore, be expected to increase as we 
pass from the higher to the lower 
ability levels. Indeed, for the lowest 
level it may be the entire curriculum. 


And what will the balance of the 
secondary school curriculum consist 
of? Primarily of two lines of en- 
deavor: The first of these will call 
for systematic work on tools essen- 
tial for the effective pursuit of the 
basic curriculum. This may fre- 
quently involve fairly formal units 
of work drawn from conventional 
subject fields. Such work will differ 
in only one respect from similar 
work at present properly executed: It 
will be genuinely motivated. Pupils 
will engage in it because of a felt 
need. Actually, it may demand a 
great deal of effort. 


The concern of the second line of 
endeavor will be school subjects, 
though not in the traditional sense 
of the term. The basic integrated 
curriculum deals directly with the 
environment The successive units 
of experience which comprise it cen- 
ter about environmental problems. 
The organized subjects with which 
we propose to supplement this cur- 
riculum fall in a different category. 
Their concern with the environment 
is indirect. They deal with what we 
have found out about certain aspects 
of our environment, and what we 
have been able to do with others. 
Structurally, subjects consist of suc- 


cessive principles, techniques, ete. 
Some of these-elements are relatively 
inconsequential, except for the speci- 
alist; others have potential signifi- 
cance for a large proportion of youth, 
and the units of experience within 
subjects will, in the very nature of 
the case, center about these. 


Types of Subjects Encountered 


Two types of subjects will be en- 
countered: (1 Those which have sup- 
plied essential tools for the basic 
curriculum, and (2) new subjects. 
The former will obviously be more 
numerous than the latter. Neither 
will be undertaken to any extent be- 
fore the later years of the secondary 
period, and, in the case of the lower 
ability levels, probably not at all. 
The primary purposes to be achieved 
through the pursuit of the first 
group of subjects are generalization 
and organization. With these, youth 
will complete the cycle through which 
the race normally passes. Grammar 
is typical of this group of subjects. 
By the time pupils reach the last year 
of the senior high school they may be 
expected to have acquired a good 
working command of the English 
language, and a rather extended ac- 
quaintance with functional grammar 
units, but scarcely a systematic un- 
derstanding of the organized science 
of grammar. From this point on it 
will become increasingly desirable 
for them to acquire such an under- 
standing, to the end that they may 
become more largely self-directive in 
further language growth. 


The second type of subjects—those 
essentially new—will be relatively 
few, provided the basic curriculum 
has been adequate in scope. In the 
absence of general foreign language 
components in the basic curriculum, 
the foreign languages will obviously 
fall in this group. Beyond this, it 








may include certain technical courses 
in the fine and practical arts, as well 
as specialized courses in the academic 
fields. The assumption is that these 
subjects will be available only for 
mature pupils of superior ability. 

In conclusion, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to stress the fact that the devel- 
opment of a basic integrated curricu- 
lum will call for a vast amount of 
high-class social engineering. The 
first and foremost problem is to win 
over those who are to participate in 
the undertaking—most teachers and 
administrators are ‘‘from Missouri’’ 
when it comes to fundamental inno- 
vations. The next task is to provide 
adequate preliminary training for the 
staff. This will call for systematic 
courses, and for ample opportunity to 
observe experiments already under 
way. A further task is to supplant 
the competitive spirit among teachers 
and departments with the codpera- 
tive. Finally, there is urgent need 
of a fundamental revision of our no- 
tion of the school. The typical sec- 
ondary school of today bears too close 
an analogy to a highly organized fac- 
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tory. It is too impersonal and too 
mechanical. The schedule is too 
much in evidence and the counselor 
too little. A factory is a place where 
things are made. Unfortunately, 
that which genuine education seeks 
to achieve can not be made; it must 
grow, and things don’t grow in fac- 
tories. The successful operation of an 
integrated program will necessitate a 
humanized school—a school where 
the counselor has largely replaced the 
schedule. Such a school will consist 
of a considerable number of rela- 
tively small functional units where 
youth may learn to live. 
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TO FUSE OR NOT TO FUSE 


MELANIE C. AINSWORTH 
Supervisor of English, San Franciseo City Schools 


IKE Hamlet of old, administrators, 
teachers, and students of educa- 
tion of today are confronted by a 
proposal so vital and so widespread 
that some seem, indeed, to be going 
quite mad, and those who are undis- 
turbed by the implications of the fu- 
sion theory must be aroused to see 
that ‘‘all the world’s a stage’’ upon 
which things of great moment are 
happening. 

It is with the purpose of arousing 
those who do not realize that the sec- 
ondary school has not fulfilled its 
mission to fit all of its present day 
pupils for participation in a demo- 
cratic society that educators in Cali- 
fornia have launched a campagin to 
reorganize all education at the sec- 
ondary school level. The reorganiza- 
tion movement embraces plans to 
study, experiment with, and re-valu- 
ate every subject offering in the sec- 
ondary school curricula, and by this 
means to work out a body of material 
which will be vital and socially valu- 
able to the boys and girls at this 
educational level. The movement 
further proposes to introduce into the 
secondary school the activity plan of 
teaching which has long been em- 
ployed in the more progressive ele- 
mentary schools of the nation. 

The distinctive trend, however, in 
the reorganization program now 
under consideration is the plan to 
fuse the subject content of several 
courses so that existing barriers be- 
tween the various broad fields of 
learning may be broken down 
completely. Experimentation in the 
fusion of the content of several de- 
partments is being encouraged in 
connection with the reorganization 
movement. Teachers and adminis- 


trators who wish to pioneer in this 
program are given every opportunity 
to work out their courses under con- 
ditions as favorable as can be ob- 
obtained. As yet it is early to evalu- 
ate accurately the results from ex- 
periments that have been started or 
completed recently. 


Closer Pupil-Teacher Relationship 


However, some of the values and 
some of the shortcomings of the sub- 
ject fusion experiments have already 
become apparent to the teachers par- 
ticipating in the projects undertaken. 
Of values, the first recognized in al- 
most every experiment is the oppor- 
tunity the fused course offers for the 
pupil to know his teachers better and 
for the teacher to know her classes 
better. The advent of the large class 
in the secondary school has made it 
aimost impossible for teachers of 
some academic subjects to keep in 
touch with, and to maintain a sym- 
pathetic understanding of, the indi- 
vidual pupils in her groups. Where 
subjects are fused, the teachers meet 
the same class for two or more pe- 
riods each day instead of meeting 
different groups of pupils every pe- 
riod. It also follows naturally that 
the clerical wrok entailed in record- 
ing names of pupils and grades is 
thus materially lessened. 


Application of Learning 


That students appreciate the value 
of material learned in one field when 
it is applied directly, and, under the 
guidance of the same instructor, used 
at once in the work of another sub- 
ject, is another advantage claimed 
for the fused course by those who 
have worked out fusion experiments. 
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Nor is it difficult to see that a skill 
acquired in the study of some phase 
of the English work takes on new sig- 
nificance when used promptly to 
solve some problem in social science. 


Teacher’s Interest Vital to Success 

In general, the type of teacher 
working out the experiments in the 
fusion of subjects is progressive and 
enthusiastic about her work. This 
has proved vital since much of the 
course content must necessarily be 
left to her, and, if she is to make it 
meet the needs of the particular pu- 
pils she is teaching, she must be will- 
ing to give considerable time to 
research and study. She must, more- 
over, bring to the task good judgment 
and an understanding of child psy- 
chology, as well as a sound educa- 
tional philosophy and a well-balanced 
view of the social conditions in the 
world of today. In most instances, 
fusion experiments now being carried 
on are under the direction of this 
type of teacher. It is the consensus 
of opinion that this factor has been 
important in making the courses 
stimulating to the pupil. 

However, there is some feeling that 
a widespread establishment of fused 
courses might not result in the same 
values to all pupils. This feeling has 
been engendered by some of the fol- 
lowing shortcomings. 


As is well recognized, teachers at 
the secondary school level have long 
been required to undergo training of 
a highly specialized character. More- 
over, these teachers are well trained 
‘*in the direction of proper (and this 
includes widely correlated) subject 
teaching.’” They are not prepared, 
however, for participation in an ac- 
tivity program any more than they 
are prepared to cope with the broad 
" iThe Fusion of Social Studies in the Junior 


al Schools—a critical analysis—by Howard E. 
Wilson (Cambridge University Press, 1933). 
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outlines of a course that has no 
subject boundaries. 


Libraries and Equipment 
Inadequate 

Quite as important as the fact that 
teachers are not trained for the new 
type of work is the other fact that 
secondary school libraries are far too 
poorly equipped for a true fusion 
program throughout a whole school. 
At present, one or two experimental 
fusion groups tax to the limit the 
library facilities of modern and well- 
equipped schools. 

Crowded conditions in the schools 
present another problem that is im- 
portant and a real handicap to the 
effective carrying out of an activity 
program so necessary for the proper 
functioning of the fused subjects. 
Workrooms or class laboratories ad- 
joining the regular classrooms to 
which pupils may retire are a neces- 
sity for the success of a truly fused 
course. 

Another closely related problem is 
the inflexibility of the present school 
program. Teachers’ time is scheduled 
for every second in most schools, as is 
that of the child. There is no oppor- 
tunity for free work or consultation 
periods with teachers. These facts 
would, indeed, limit the success of an 
extension of the plan to fuse subjects 
in a wholesale fashion at present. 


Content of the Fusion Course 
The problems that face teachers 
and administrators extend beyond 
the lack of preparation of the teach- 
ing body and the inadequacy of the 
library and building equipment, for, 
after all, the most important feature 
of the fusion course is the course 
itself. The determination of the core 
subject, and the content (experiences 
and activities) that should be in- 
cluded in the new course is the sub- 
ject of much controversy. The social 



































TO FUSE OR NOT TO FUSE 


studies, English, the sciences, and 
practical arts all have advocates who 
urge the value of using each of these 
subjects as the core of the fusion 
course. Moreover, it must be con- 
ceded that each subject contains rich, 
valuable, and vitally interesting ma- 
terial for a fused course. Thus the 
determination of the core subject, if 
the core is to be any one of the pres- 
ent subjects offered, (some educators 
believe it should not be) presents a 
real problem. 


If administrators arbitrarily select 
the subject core (as some are doing at 
the present), and begin to build up 
the course around it, there still re- 
mains the problem of the selection of 
material, both as to quality and 
quantity, from the remaining depart- 
ments. 

But too great a concern over the 
content to be contained in the new 
course is likely to arouse the very 
criticism that fusion advocates bring 
to the door of the traditional depart- 
mental setup of subject-matter. The 
new course sets out primarily to 
bring about integrated personalities 
in the pupils of the secondary 
school. The goal of the fused course 
is to provide experience and activity 
so significant socially that its interest 
and intrinsic worth would be evident 
to the pupils. The fused course 
further aims to produce pupils with 
right social habits and attitudes, 
skills and appreciations, and, above 
all, ability to think for themselves in 
deciding the social problems of to- 
day. In short, the pupil is to be the 
center of the fused course. His in- 
terest, needs, goals, and problems are 
to be of paramount importance. 


The foregoing theory, however, 
necessitates a decided release from 
the limitations of curricula details. 

A course that meets the individual 
and social needs of one group of 
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children will differ from the one that 
will prove significant to another 
group of children of the same age 
and grade. It follows that a course 
could be projected in outline only for 
a large school system, leaving the de- 
tailed content to be selected with re- 
lation to the pupils of the particular 
group in mind. Thus evaluation of 
the fused course content would be- 
come a matter of personal opinion, 
and accurate measurement of prog- 
ress slow. 

And so the question still remains, 
to fuse, or not to fuse. In its favor 
the fused course offers one solution 
for the problem of the large class. 
The plan has, in addition, rendered a 
very real service to education in pro- 
viding a further stimulant for the 
improvement of teaching at the sec- 
ondary school level. ‘‘Teaching of 
any type is benefited by new points 
of view,’” and the plan to fuse sub- 
jects into broad fields of learning, 
with departmental barriers down, has 
precipitated revaluation of the offer- 
ings and methods of procedure at the 
secondary school level. Furthermore, 
the experimentation, research, and 
study which the movement to fuse 
subjects has initiated has resulted in 
a healthy re-focusing of attention on 
the child and his needs by those ac- 
tually engaged in teaching. 

However, the fusion of subjects is 
apparently not a panacea for the ills 
of the secondary school. ‘‘No cur- 
riculum will rise higher than the 
abilities of the teachers who put it 
into effect.’” It follows naturally 
that a course of fused subjects ad- 
ministered by an unsympathetic or 
subject minded teacher would pro- 
vide no greater depth of experience, 
insight, and broad knowledge than 
would the present departmental or- 
ganization of subject-matter. 





2Op. cit. 
3Op. cit. 
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If only the most vital and worth- 
while content is gleaned from several 
course contents now offered, and if 
this content is fused into one course, 
it seems natural to expect the result- 
ing fused course to be immeasurably 
enriched. When the fused course is 
further enlivened by use of an activ- 
ity program of teaching, it will un- 
doubtedly come much closer to pro- 
ducing pupils whose personalities are 
integrated than will the present set- 
up of subject departments with the 
use of the formal recitation method 
of teaching. 


Fusion Courses Not Warranted 
In Most Schools 

‘‘The adoption of a fusion program 
is a task of considerable magnitude, 
involving a basic school reorganiza- 
tion seemingly not warranted in most 
schools by the results obtainable.’” 
The attitude expressed in the above 
quotation seems well taken when the 
preparation of the teachers now en- 
gaged in secondary school work, the 
mechanical facilities, and the teach- 
ing materials now available, in even 


tid. 
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the best equipped schools, are consid- 
ered. With things as they are, a 
concentration on the reevaluation and 
reorganization of materials offered, 
and methods used in the subject de- 
partments as now set up in the sec- 
ondary schools, will probably result 
in greater gain. 

For satisfactory results with a fu- 
sion of subjects, the course could 
never become crystallized. To keep 
the content in tune with the ‘‘here 
and now,’’ and to meet the needs of 
the individual students, the content 
would necessarily be changing con- 
stantly. If teachers of subject courses 
are brought to a realization of the 
need for, and a whole-hearted interest 
in, the improvement of their teach- 
ing, if the teaching body today as a 
whole can be aroused to participate 
in constant reorganization of the cur- 
ricula, and, finally, if teachers can be 
led to bear in mind that the child’s 
interests and those of the society of 
which he is a part are the primary 
considerations of all the school activ- 
ity, the present movement will, in- 
deed, have accomplished its mission. 


(Refer to page 304) 





























THE FUSION OF SUBJECT MATTER 


ALEXANDER C. ROBERTS 
President, San Francisco State Teachers College 


URRICULUM REVISION is in the aca- 

demic air. ‘‘Subject Fields’’ are 
sturdily defended, although they 
have been built up largely during the 
last forty years. The multiplicity of 
academic subjects in college and uni- 
versity indicates plainly that there is 
no single road to culture and noble 
living; therefore, there are no sub- 
jects in the preparatory curriculum 
that are of themselves completely in- 
dispensable. Once started, this idea 
challenged the narrow compartment- 
alization of subject-matter in the 
high schools, and has led to the 
formulation of new objectives and 
outcomes. As a result, the organiza- 
tion of bodies of information into 
new units of instruction cutting 
squarely across the ordinary classi- 
fication of subject-matter goes mer- 
rily on. One guiding principle only 
is needed to justify this intensive 
search for new curricula: At each 
grade or age level, pupils must have 
the maximum understanding and ap- 
preciation of their environment, hu- 
man relations, the laws of science, 
and the laws of conduct. 

If this movement to realign and re- 
arrange these bodies of information 
is to succeed, it must set up some 
criteria to test its own worth and rea- 
son for existence. Does it provide 
for the orderly development of good 
habits and attitudes? Does it afford 
ample training in good school, home, 
and community citizenship? Does it 
increase student capacity: for intelli- 
gent social participation? Has it 
provided for the practice of the vir- 
tues of tolerance, understanding, 
goodwill, and respect for the rights 
and property of others? Is there 
conscious and directed enrichment of 


the cultural life of each individual 
pupil? Does it ensure habits of ac- 
curacy in observation, recording, or- 
ganizing and reporting of facts? 
Does it result in a reasonable com- 
mand of useful knowledge? 


New Grouping of Courses 


Any number of new groupings are 
possible in the possible spread of 
courses in junior and senior high 
school, some of which imply impor- 
tant additions from college and uni- 
versity courses. Some of these group- 
ings are: 


1. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry. 


2. Latin, Sapnish, French, German, Eng- 
lish. 

3. Commercial English, Public Speaking. 

4. Geography, History. 
5. Geography, Geology, Astronomy. 

6. Anthropology, Human Geography, So- 
ciology. 

7. Literature, History. 

8. History, Art, Music. 

9. History, Political Science, Economics. 

10. Physical Education, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Psychology. 

11. Botany, Zoology, 
ology. 

12. Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy, Ge- 
ology. 

13. Biology, Chemistry, Physics. 

14. Manual Arts, Physical Science. 


15. Homemaking, Chemistry, 
Bacteriology. 


Geology, Bacteri- 


Biology, 


Any modern high school has the 
administration, equipment, and ma- 
terials for nearly all of these com- 
posite or fusion courses. Changes in 
emphasis will be necessary, with 
much much enrichment of library 
materials, especially in current books, 
periodicals and newspapers. General 
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laboratories will be more effective 
than the technical specialized labora- 
tories. Reading and work rooms 
where pupils and teachers may easily 
work together on common problems 
will be needed. Much formal activity 
and much technical apparatus and 
equipment will be abandoned. The 
extra-class activities of a dozen years 
ago will continue to move into the 
class rooms, and contributions by 
each member of each group, accord- 
ing to his capacity, will be the rule. 
Teacher demonstrations with fewer 
formal pupil laboratory exercises will 
speed up and enliven the science 
classes. Little material for its own 
sake will be presented, but vastly 
augmented bodies of material will be 
studied and presented as they en- 
lighten and explain the problems be- 
ing studied. 


Wide Range of Materials Needed 


The measure of materials needed 
will be indicated, perhaps, by the 
statement of a few problems: 


1. Why did Russia, potentially the strong- 
est of the nations, go to pieces in the world 
war? 

2. How has the ‘‘New England Con- 
science’’ affected the people of California? 

3. ‘‘ Where ships break cargo, great cities 
spring up’’—New York, Chicago, Buffalo, 
Minneapolis, Indianapolis, San Francisco. 

4. Controversy has raged about the south 
pier of the Golden Gate Bridge. 

5. Oregon was called, ‘‘The State With a 
Fence Around It.’’ 

6. Trails: Junipero Serra, Brigham 
Young, Marcus Whitman, Jason Lee, David 
Crockett, Erie Canal, National Road, Santa 
Fé, Jim Bridges, Dark and Bloody Ground. 

7. Historie highways around the world. 

8. Bridges, 

9. Canals and yellow fever. 

10. How did the events of 1849 force the 
events of 1861? 

11. Olives are a measure of national eco- 
nomic conditions. 
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Broadly Trained Teachers 
Essential to Fusion Courses 


Just as in every other learning 
situation, the adequacy of the teacher 
is the key to the new curricula. If 
the classroom teacher is to go straight 
to the principle, the desired end, the 
objective, by bringing in materials 
from whatever source or under what- 
ever name, he must have broad, gen- 
eralized training. If he is to teach 
the unities of physical or social law, 
human relationships, th human 
mind, in his own training, he must 
have significant exposure to many 
ideas rather than the intensive cul- 
tivation of a few ideas. All modern 
life is so interdependent, so many 
influences touch and make every hu- 
man relationship, intelligent under- 
standing and appreciation depend 
upon so many involved and inter- 
lacing facts and principles, there is 
little time left in the training of any 
modern teacher for the intensive 
study of great bodies of material 
merely for their own sake. 

All of which leads to the conclu- 
sion that the final outcome of this at- 
tempt to reorganize and realign the 
materials for high school study will 
depend irrevocably upon the breadth 
of training, the educational vision, 
and the social adaptability of the 
classroom teacher. It is doubtless 
true that intensive specialized train- 
ing in technical courses is a poor 
preparation for service in the modern 
socialized activity program. The 
converse appears also to be true— 
that the science, social science, Eng- 
lish language teacher-in-training has 
a better chance for exceptional high 
school service when broadly trained 
over five or six fields of study than 
when his whole effort has been given 
intensively to one or two closely al- 
lied fields. 


oo 
. 























VALUES AND SHORTCOMINGS OF SUBJECT-FUSION 
PROJECTS 


C. H. WOODRUFF 
Supervisor of Secondary Education, Long Beach City Schools 


N EVALUATION of theory and prac- 

tice, in a period of extreme fiuc- 
tuation and change in both philoso- 
phy and methods of education, is 
difficult. In the thick of the conflict, 
as in war, it takes a supreme strate- 
gist to understand all of the advances 
and retreats, and to determine the 
amount of actual progress being at- 
tained. Lesser leaders, in any such 
major engagement, can but report a 
segment of the total. The evaluations 
offered in this article must, therefore, 
be accepted by the reader as the frag- 
mentary account of an observer who 
knows that he reports a vivd present 
news story, giving his own reactions 
to living events only partially seen, 
rather than as the studious, historical 
presentation of the scholar who 
judges whole events by measurable 
past results. 

A hurried view of the fused cur- 
riculum, and of the materials and 
methods thus far used in putting it 
into effect, reveals certain seeming 
values and shortcomings, worthy, 
perhaps, of this early consideration. 


Significant Success of 
Some Fusion Courses 

Recent shifts in psychological 
thought have forced educators to 
realize again that all subject-matter 
is related, and should be so taught as 
to make relationships understandable 
and understood. In so far as advo- 
cates of fused courses have been able 
to relate subject-matter more mean- 
ingfully than did ‘‘subject’’ teachers, 
they have contributed to real ad- 
vancement. A surprisingly large 
number of the junior high schools of 


California have fused English com- 
position, literature, the social studies, 
music, and art, built into the curricu- 
lum on the basis of the ‘‘unit.’’ Pu- 
pils promoted from these schools into 
the senior high schools have been 
measured and generally found not 
wanting in general factual informa- 
tion. The values that derive from a 
mastery of information, and the de- 
velopment of skills in the ‘‘three 
R’s’’, appear to be on a par, at least, 
with those previously attained. In 
addition, pupils seem, in many in- 
stances, to have increased ability to 
reach solutions to new problems, as 
revealed by so-called power - tests. 
They, likewise, show better attitudes 
toward each other and toward the 
school generally, as revealed by work 
habits, by personal behavior habits, 
by accepted responsibility for the 
disciplined control of the student 
body, by greater initiative in de- 
veloping school programs, and by 
cooperative, rather than competitive, 
ways of preparing their assigments. 
Further, they show increased appre- 
ciation of music, art, and literature 
as revealed by greater and improved 
output of original creations of their 
own, and by larger use of libraries, 
visual aids, museums, and art gal- 
leries. 

The fused courses, wherever possi- 
ble, are being offered as direct expe- 
riences. The pupils actively partici- 
pate in every phase of classroom pro- 
cedure. Pupils are made the center 


of experiences which fit their known 
interests and needs. This method of 
presentation may have as much to do 
with valuable results being attained 
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as does the fused curriculum. Since 
curriculum and method are so inex- 
tricably interwoven, the two are gen- 
erally being accepted together as 
developing integrated personalities, 
capable of creative thought and ef- 
fort, able to solve new problems in- 
timately related to individual needs 
and social necessities, and ready to 
relate school experiences to those met 
in home and community. 


Reasons for Failure of 
Fusion Courses 

Shortcomings, most evident in the 
fusion program, have been revealed 
in those schools which have attempted 
to develop such a program and failed 
to attain the values which have been 
here enmerated. In such cases as 
have come under the observation of 
the writer, these failures have often 
resulted from too abrupt introduc- 
tion of fusion curricula and methods 
into a school or a community, poor 
organization of materials of instruc- 
tion, failure to retrain a teaching 
staff, failure to inform and educate 
parents and the general public as to 
aims, methods, and positive results, 
lack of variety in the experiences 
offered pupils, overemphasis on the 
manual phases of construction, and 
the overuse of notebooks, charts, 
maps, and other output designed pri- 
marily for show. 

As has been implied throughout 
this discussion, the ideal of fusion is 
a curriculum organized in ‘‘natural 
units of learning’’, and presented in 
a setting which brings about the ac- 
tive participation of pupils who real- 
ize their own interests and needs. 
Most ‘‘subject-minded’’ teachers are 
reluctant to believe that natural 
units can be discovered. Instead, they 
incline to the belief that units must 
be constructed by subjective fiat. 
Further, they are of the opinion that 
‘‘subject units’’ may bind together in 
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intimate relationships, life-like and 
natural content, as thoroughly as can 
‘fusion vunits.’’ They believe the 
two types of units are equally learn- 
able, equally teachable, provided 
methods are alike. Finally, they are 
persuaded that subject units, with 
their origins rooted in cumulative 
and specialized scholarship, are more 
significant than fusion units built 
largely upon a present and passing 
phase of civilization. They are aware 
that their own preparation fits them 
for subject teaching rather than fu- 
sion teaching. 

Even though these beliefs be held 
by teachers trained in the methods 
and techniques of ‘‘subject-teach- 
ing,’’ experience shows that many 
such teachers are being changed, both 
in viewpoints and in procedures, by 
current discussions of fusion. Not 
the least of the values being derived 
from the increasing use of fusion 
courses is the incentive to better 
‘‘subject’’ teaching. Undue conserva- 
tisms, developed over a long period 
of time, are being broken down, as 
teachers realize that fusion is not 
necessarily antagonistic to subject 
teaching — that, after all, subject- 
matter is taught, even when subjects 
are closely related. 


The development and use of fusion 
courses, then, serves excellently as a 
reminder to all teachers that there 
are potentialities and shortcomings 
to ‘‘subject’’ teaching, as well as to 
integrative teaching, opening their 
minds anew to the need of a constant 
study of goals, methods, and materi- 
als. Whether accepted or not, the 
fusion idea is acting as a prod, or at 
least as an incentive, to those grown 
careless, weary, or indolent. 

As has been indicated, fusion has 
its strengths and its weaknesses from 
the standpoint both of the pupil and 
of the teacher. Out of continued trial 

















VALUES AND SHORTCOMINGS OF FUSION 


and experiment will come further 
knowledge of values and shortcom- 
ings in this idea of close interrela- 
tionship of the materials of teaching. 


Whatever the amount of new and 
better practices may be, the impact 
of this new idea upon the minds of 
thousands of conscientious adminis- 
trators and teachers will be worth- 
while. We may confidently, even at 
this early period, mark the effects of 
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the movement on the credit side of 
the ledger. 
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SOME HAZARDS IN SUBJECT-FUSION PROJECTS 


AYMER J. HAMILTON 
President, Chico State Teachers College 


M33 of the educational talks 
and much pedagogical literature 
that we hear and read today, leads 
one to the conclusion that ‘‘fusion’’ 
and integration are mere catchwords 
used to justify a wide divergence of 
procedures. In too many places fu- 
sion courses are being forced on 
teachers who lack both the training 
and the sympathetic attitude either 
to organize such courses, or to 
conduct them if they were properly 
organized. 

A fusion project is not one contain- 
ing some English, some history, some 
geography, some civics, and some eco- 
nomics, or a similarly related group 
of sub-divisions in some other field. 
Nor is it a procedure whereby chil- 
dren are asked to express their in- 
terest in some problem, project, or 
activity in order to determine the 
content of the course. Neither a 
dictated course of compartmentalized 
content nor an expression of transi- 
tory interest on the part of the child 
ean be based on fundamentally de- 
termined social needs. As John 
Dewey has said, ‘‘ Arbitrary dictation 
is not a matter of words or form, but 
consists in imposing actions that do 
not correspond with tendencies that 


can be discovered within the experi- 
ences of those who are growing up. 
The pupil also makes an arbitrary 
imposition on himself when, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry as to what he 
would like, he, because of ignorance 
of underlying and enduring tenden- 
cies and interests, snatches at some 
accidental affair.’’ 

The needs of children are not 
found in logically arranged subject- 
matter. They cut across many fields 
of knowledge. It is the duty of the 
educator to be aware of this, and to 
so study the scope of child needs as 
to be more able to suggest activities 
that will satisfy them than the child 
himself. Any other procedure divests 
the teacher of his true responsibility. 
The adult social order is an ever 
changing thing. Its demands are not 
fixed, and even less static for the 
child. Moreover, the needs of the 
growing child can not be stated in 
terms of the adult. 

The objectives of the secondary pro- . 
gram have been and are still in terms 
of adult needs, and with an over- 
emphasis on the vocational slant. The 
assumed purpose back of a change 
from this is that it will more nearly 
give consideration to the ‘‘tendencies 
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that can be discovered within the ex- 
perience of those who are growing 
up.’’ Will fusion projects'do this? 
Is there not much danger that the 
result will be merely a superficial re- 
arrangement of the same old subject 
content to satisfy the desire to be 
considered ‘‘progressive’’? The efforts 
so far are not very encouraging. Is it 
too much to expect subject-conscious 
teachers (and our secondary teachers 
are subject-conscious through no 
fault of their own) to organize or 
even teach a fusion project that cuts 
across many fields of knowledge 
about which they know little or 
nothing? 

A great handicap to fusion project 
teaching is our system of specialized 
subject preparation of teachers, the 
details of which are well known to 
all and need not be recounted here. 
And perhaps of equal importance 
with this is the meager knowledge of 
the needs of children and the in- 
ability of psychologists or educators 
(or both) to make any contribution 
to it. University and college faculties 
are little concerned with either, 
largely because it is much simpler 
and easier to follow the subject pat- 
tern. 

We shall make some approach to 
real fusion teaching in our secondary 
schools with teachers who are as thor- 
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oughly familiar with many fields of 
knowledge as they are now with one, 
and when some fusion teaching is 
done in the universities and colleges 
below the graduate years, and not till 
then. 

In suggesting that the lack of a 
broad training for teaching is an im- 
portant factor hindering the develop- 
ment of fusion teaching, we are 
mindful of the time and effort re- 
quired for training. It is altogether 
probable that seven years above high 
school graduation would be neces- 
sary, certainly not less. But why 
not? It requires six years to train a 
lawyer, seven or eight years to train 
a physician, and recently a promi- 
nent university president has sug- 
gested that, due to the complexity of 
the human body and the importance 
of the teeth to its welfare, the dentist 
should have as complete and rigorous 
preparation for his work as the 
physician. Surely the complexity of 
the teacher’s work is as great as 
either the physician or the dentist, 
and much greater than that of the 
lawyer. 
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INTEGRATION IN THE CLASSROOM 


BYRON M. TAYLOR 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, San Diego 


MPROVEMENT in the school, like 

charity in the home, must begin in 
the classroom. For there, between 
teacher and pupil, school traffic is the 
heaviest, and there has been our 
greatest time lag; administration and 
supervision have advanced materi- 
ally, but the classroom activities re- 
main much as they were forty years 
ago. It is as if our state had paved 
all our side streets but had left our 
highways and boulevards muddy and 
unimproved to carry the greatly in- 
creased traffic. Though the initia- 
tive and leadership in school im- 
provement should come from our ad- 
ministrators, the actual construction 
must be done by the teachers. 

Herein is described an attempt by 
one teacher to set up classroom ex- 
periences which closely parallel those 
of real life. An organization or con- 
centrated environment which exerts 
pressure and stimulation upon the 
students is built around them. How- 
ever, the center of this environmental 
pattern is the indiivdual student. He 
reacts to this changing an devolving 
enivronment, and in so doing, 
changes it. The organization is child- 
centered and, at the same time, it is 
society-conscious. Education to the 
child is life, but to society it is a 
preparation for adult life. He is a 
part of the total environment of him- 
self and of his fellows. This cor- 
responds to real life situations. The 
core experience of each student in 
this unification is the project. The 
project is the ‘‘carrier wave’’ of the 
student’s total experiences. The stu- 
dent ‘‘modulates’’ the central experi- 
ence according to his own interests, 
abilities, and habits. As a guide, or 
frame of reference, each student uses 


an integrating instruction sheet 
which aids, encourages, and forces 
him to integrate pertinent and re- 
lated matter about the core experi- 
ence. 

Integration occurs within the mind 
of the individual ; it is a psychological 
phenomenon. It is the process by 
which the individual recognizes a 
nuclear unit, an organismic whole, 
consisting of many structures and 
functions in dynamical phase and re- 
lation. 


The Learning Process in the 
Construction of an Electric Motor 


In order that we may be more spe- 
cific in our descriptions, let us fol- 
low a student as he constructs one 
project, an electric motor, and uses 
the Integrating Instruction Sheet 
written about it. The sequence of 
his experiences are about as follows: 

The overview, as the name implies, 
is an elevated look ahead from the 
student’s own viewpoint. It may be 
compared to a view from a mountain- 
top of a road that is to be traveled 
down the mountain-side and through 
the valley below. The motor is 
demonstrated and the student grasps 
the idea of wholeness and the dy- 
namical relation of parts; he sees 
that there are no such things as dis- 
crete structures or functions but that 
they derive their characteristics from 
their relationship with the whole 
motor. Also his interest is aroused, 
his potentiality for action is in- 
creased. Outstanding features of the 
shop are explained and he becomes 
aware of the entire pattern. Further- 
more, he perceives and fixes his goal 
which has two reference points, the 
completion of the motor itself and the 
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learning of the principles and proc- 
esses that go into its construction and 
operation. That is, the goal and the 
method of attaining it are perceived 
in relation to each other before the 
activity begins. By differentiation, 
the motor is divided into its natural 
parts, which assume properties of the 
whole motor, but in their study and 
construction are treated as wholes. 
Beginning with a simple part, the 
base, the stimuli are repeated in in- 
creasing complexity as the construc- 
tion work progresses. As the student 
continues with the ‘‘growing’’ motor, 
he becomes increasingly aware of the 
functional interrelationship of the 
parts to the whole. He resolves the 
complete wholes into their functional 
interrelations. His reactions to the 
stimuli produces maturation. Occa- 
sionally, the student reviews the work 
he has done. This is a look back- 
ward and a re-orientation. By means 
of questions and cross-references, the 
student keeps the ideas of wholeness 
in mind and never loses sight of the 
goal. The integral view is a realiza- 
tion of the goal; the student enjoys 
the thrill of creation and success. He 
understands the application and ob- 
jectification of the principles and 
functions, the laws and concepts, and 
the structures that make the motor 
a dynamic unity. With the exception 
of the review the student moves in 
the same order doing the work for 
each motor part. 


The writer believes that learning 
to do a thing and actually doing it 
are practically synonymous as far as 
the individual is concerned, the only 
differences being in methods and de- 
vices set up to aid and enforce cer- 
tain actions upon the part of the 
learner. As the student builds the 


motor, he learns pertinent matter at 
the time he is using it and in proper 
relation to the whole motor. He 
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learns the properties and names of 
the tools and the materials as the 
need for their use arises in the con- 
struction work. Likewise, with laws 
and principles; when he needs to 
know science or mathematics, for in- 
stance, that is the time it is taught. 
He makes an electro-magnet, and by 
guided experiment he discovers for 
himself certain laws of electricity and 
magnetism. 

The divisions of the course are the 
natural divisions of the motor; there 
are no ‘‘logical’’ or arbitrary divi- 
sions as in ordinary subject-matter 
study. Subject-matter, here, is inci- 
dental to the student’s main job. 
This is the method used in solving 
problems in real life. In fact, life 
simply does not divide itself into 
subject-matter categories. 

As a further learning aid, refer- 
ences are cited in the instruction 
sheet, as the need arises, in different 
basic texts on science, electricity, art, 
drawing, English, speech, social sci- 
ence, mathematics, ete. All refer- 
ences bear directly upon the motor 
work. Each student for this particu- 
lar course uses twenty-five different 
books an average of five times each. 
(Were each department to use this 
method, our school libraries would 
not contain so many unused books.) 
By this method the student loses his 
awe of books and learns to rely upon 
himself to look up facts from differ- 
ent sources. 

In this course the student trans- 
lates his reading into deeds. He also 
recounts actual experiences in 
words. Thus he learns the actual 
non-verbal meaning of words; he 
sets up a non-verbal habit which 
parallels the verbal symbol. With- 
out this habit, there is little relation . 
between what he knows and what he 
actually does. In most of our class- 
room ‘‘experiences,’’ the student 
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merely translates words into more 
words. Words about words! Cor- 
rect symbolic behavior can only fol- 
low actual experience. A closely re- 
lated idea is that of training for ac- 
tion. Teachers assume that if the 
individual but passively receives their 
verbalisms and absorb a great mass 
of unrelated facts, he will, in later 
life, apply them correctly whenever 
needed. Actually this type of train- 
ing may make him even more docile 
and less resourceful when he must 
take an active part in a life situa- 
tion. That is why an individual 
with a high 1.Q., and with the best 
of intentions, so often becomes, when 
placed in a position demanding ac- 
tion, an effective ‘‘dumbbell.’’ The 
ideas, expressed in this paragraph, 
have great significance for an educa- 
tional system which purports to be 
preparing its charges for an active 
participation in an intelligent de- 
mocracy. 

The motor is concrete evidence of 
the student’s ability to read. If he 
reads incorrectly the instructions or 
a drawing, his motor part is made 
wrong. But he can have no ‘‘alibis’’ 


because he has done all the work: 


himself, and his motor part is an ob- 
jectification of his work. Quite oft- 
en, at the beginning of the course, he 
‘*stalls,’’ guesses, and skips passages 
rather than diligently read. It is 
probable that too great a proportion 
of fiction reading and the giving of 
**book reports’’ has actually en- 
hanced these faults. Here, if he mis- 
reads, he has his own objective proof, 
the incorrect motor part, in front of 
him, thus he learns a lasting lesson 
in truthfulness and that it does not 
pay to delude himself. 


It is noticed that when the student 
performs experiments, he often has 
decided prejudices and does a lot of 
wishful thinking. He tries to see 
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what he wishes to see and ignores 
that which he does not like. In this 
course, he soon learns that before he 
can make things as he wishes them, 
he must see things as they are; that 
to improve them he must first know 
what is wrong with them. 


The instructor points out the er- 
rors in each motor part and in each 
corresponding chapter in the sheet, 
and finally, after the student has 
made the necessary changes, the in- 
structor ‘‘ok’s’’ the chapter. Before 
any part can be started, the previous 
part must be ‘‘ok’d.’’ Thus is es- 
tablished a personal relationship 
between the pupil and teacher; any 
peculiarities or weaknesses in the pu- 
pil’s work becomes apparent to both 
of them. Also, when his part is ap- 
proved, the pupil enjoys the thrill of 
accomplishment. In this sense, there 
is no failure. Whatever he does 
complete, he knows is satisfactory. 

The only way for any individual 
to develop a scientific and dynamic 
attitude is to study and create mov- 
ing, movable, growing things; to re- 
act to a changing, evolving, environ- 
mental pattern. All of which the 
student does in building his motor, 
surrounded by his fellow students as 
they use different materials and tools 
and as they perform different proc- 
esses. There is a constant shift in 
the surrounding pattern. This is a 
decided contrast to much of the aca- 
demic atmosphere where the student 
‘‘stays put’’ in his own seat, isolated 
from his fellows, while he passively 
receives the verbalisms of the teacher 
or of the text. 


Thus far has been mentioned only 
those activities that concern the in- 
dividual directly. But while the in- 
dividual is carrying on these activi- 
ties, he is in company with others of 
the group who likewise are carrying 
on their basic activities. The stu- 
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dents are moving about the labora- 
tory using different machines, using 
reference books, doing experiments, 
eutting different materials from 
stock, moving from switchboard to 
electric drill, from bench to reference 
shelf, continuously. Naturally their 
paths cross and recross and there are 
literally hundreds of contacts be- 
tween students — contacts arising 
from these vital situations. There 
are conflicts between personalities ; 
the students have to make choices 
and adjustments during which they 
learn the tolerance demanded in a 
social group. Each student carries 
on his individual activities in a group 
of his fellows; that is, he behaves 
both as a selfish entity and as a so- 
cial conformity. Strictly speaking, 
there is no such thing as a ‘‘group 
activity’’ in real life. ‘‘Group ac- 
tivities’’ are basically individual ac- 
tivities carried on by persons in con- 
formity with group requirements. A 
realization of this fact is the first 
step in the socialization and humani- 
zation of persons. 

Arising out of the vital situations 
comes the only true character train- 
ing that exists. Character training 
is always incidental to a central or 
core activity of an individual person. 
As with character, so with ‘‘citizen- 
ship,’’ ‘‘morals,’’ ‘‘ethics,’’ ‘‘spirit- 
ual reactions’’; they are never enti- 
ties themselves, but are attributes of 
the individual’s total personality. 

There are no new elements or prin- 
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ciples within this organization but 
the organization itself—the total set- 
ting, including the integrative proce- 
dure—is different. Many of these 
methods and devices may be used by 
other departments. Let us suppose 
that each department in a school 
were to use phases of its activities as 
central themes and integrating in- 
struction sheets were to be written 
about them, wherein reference would 
be made to the texts of other depart- 
ments in the school. Think of the 
opportunities for students to make 
correlations and integralizations! 
Confusion within the minds of the 
students would be minimized, the 
‘splendid isolations’ between de- 
partments would begin to break 
down, unification of the school’s 
structure and functions would start 
and thus would be made the initial 
move in the formation of the Inte- 
grating School. 

And this could be accomplished 
without interfering with any teach- 
er’s credentials, without colliding 
with university entrance require- 
ment, and without antagonizing any 
local or state boards of education. 
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WHAT TAKES PLACE IN THE INTEGRATED-TYPE 
CLASSES 


WALKER BROWN and RAY COMPTON 
Directors of Instruction, Los Angeles City Schools 


— is much demand for spe- 
cific suggestions on the part of 
teachers new to the teaching of the 
integrated-type of class. The funda- 
mental philosophy and psychology of 
fusion, the curriculum mechanics of 
selecting and relating subject matter, 
and the administrative organization 
for such work are relatively clear. 
Though few professional books have 
yet dealt with the subject, there is 
already a fairly abundant current 
literature dealing with these phases 
of the integration movement. How 
to do it is not so clear. Hence, it 
is the purpose of this article to pre- 
sent the results of a field survey of 
the work with integrated classes of 
fourteen successful teachers. The 
teachers involved would be the last 
to consider that they have success- 
fully solved their problems. A com- 
posite picture of what they are doing 
in their classes, however, furnishes a 
clear idea of what is happening in 
the realm of practice. There is no 
lack of specific suggestions. 

To obviate qualification on the part 
of those with philosophical or psy- 
chological bent, and those to whom 
roses are not such under a different 
nomenclature, the following state- 
ments are made. The teachers here 
concerned and the writers are fully 
aware that there are several aspects 
to integration. (1) They realize that 
the teacher, himself, should be an in- 
tegrated teaching personality, with 
all that that may connote in terms 
of an assimilated and applied aca- 
demic training, of a personal, profes- 
sional philosophy, and of emotional 
balance and pragmatic use under the 
daily tensions of mass instruction. 


(2) They are aware that the terms 
‘*integrated class’’ and ‘‘integrated 
‘‘subject are really misnomers, and 
that the only true integration, from 
the standpoint of instruction, is that 
induced in the pupil himself. (3) Be- 
ing aware of the second statement, 
they realize that integration from the 
standpoint of the curriculum is pri- 
marily the necessary research work 
of selecting related content from 
various subject fields, and arranging 
it to produce the desired result of 
integrated learning experiences in the 
pupil. (4) And they are aware that, 
underlying the integration movement, 
there is a profound body of philo- 
sophical thought and psychological 
experimentation and speculation ex- 
pressed in such terms as interest and 
effort, the laws of learning, purpose- 
ful activity, Gestalt, unitary learn- 
ing, integration, fusion, and the like. 

In order to interpret properly the 
picture presented in this survey, it 
is desirable to understand the con- 
ditions and the plans in accord with 
which the classes were conducted. 
The classes involved were in four 
Los Angeles junior high schools, each 
school having an enrollment of about 
sixteen hundred pupils. The enroll- 
ment in the classes was approximate- 
ly forty. The classes were all two 
periods in length, each period being 
about fifty-five minutes long. The 
teachers were teaching two such dou- 
ble-period classes, one single period, 
and, in most cases, handling a home- 
room. In each school there is an 
exceptionally well-stocked school li- 
brary, and, in the classroom, the 
beginnings of a classroom library. 
For the subjects being integrated 
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there were single basic texts and 
a few copies of supplementary 
texts. The teachers were pre- 
senting an integration, to speak 
from the standpoint of the curricu- 
lum, of two courses: English and so- 
cial studies. The latter, in the case 
of the seventh and eighth grade 
class reporting, was a city-wide 
course called ‘‘The American Epic.’’ 
It deals with the American scene, 
past and present, in its broader as- 
pects. In the case of the ninth grade 
classes the social studies course was 
one dealing with the story of civili- 
zation. 


Plan Under Which 
Teachers Worked 


The plan of integration under 
which these teachers worked was de- 
signed (1) to promote articulation 
between the elementary schools and 
the junior high schools by reducing 
the teacher contacts of the pupils; 
(2) to provide a field of learning ac- 
tivity, called ‘‘Social Living’’ or 
**Human Relationships,’’ which in- 
volved content from the field of social 
studies, broadly conceived, and ex- 
pressional activities from the field of 
English; (3) to allow adequate time 
for teaching according to a pattern 
of socialized presentations, learning 
activities, extensive reading, creative 
individual and group work, testing 
and drilling, socialized discussions, 
and culminating group activities; 
(4) to permit an informalized type 
of work which emphasizes a research 
type of procedure, elementary as it 
must be; (5) and to create conditions 
in which the pupils would be encour- 
aged to express themselves, when full 
of their subject, in good written or 
oral form. 


The presentation of materials gain- 
ed from this survey will be made in 
three ways: First, and immediately 
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following, is an analysis of the teach- 
ing and learning activities to be car- 
ried on as evidenced by the teaching 
plans or budgets prepared in advance 
by the teachers; second, two typical 
teaching schedules are reproduced ; 
third, two reports are given of the 
day-by-day activities which were ac- 
tually carried on. No attempt has 
been made at strict classification. It 
seemed more significant to employ, 
in most instances, the same terms 
used by the various teachers to indi- 
cate the number of teachers using the 
term, and to classify them under ap- 
propriate larger headings. Thus, it 
should be understood that a teacher 
may have mentioned one or more of 
the activities listed under each group. 


Characteristic Activities of 
Fourteen Teaching Schedules 


Time element. Fifteen, 20-, 30-, 
40-, and 50-minute approximate time 
allotments were noted, with the 20- 
and 30-minutes most common. When 
the longer periods were used for a 
elass activity, it was usually for read- 
ing, or so-called free reading. Each 
of the teaching schedules showed a 
variety of learning activities, no one 
of which, aside from reading, was 
carried on for a long period of time. 


Arrangement of activities. Three 
characteristics were noted: (1) a defi- 
nite and regularly occurring place 
was given to drill activities and to 
opening business; (2) more flexible 
and longer time allotments were given 
to activities involving study, project 
work, socialized discussions, and pupil 
contributions; (3) there was a tend- 
ency for the order of the work to be 
varied, that is, one kind of activity 
was seldom followed by work of the 
same sort. 


Characteristic activities. The terms 
used are, for the most part, those 
appearing in the fourteen schedules. 
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The figures indicate the number of 


times mentioned. 



























































Opening business 10 
Current events 7 
March of Time 1 
News flashes 1 
Grammar 
Grammar study 3 
Grammar usage drill 10 
Reading 
Free reading 13 
Supervised reading 4 
Browsing 1 
Book reviews, book conversations, book 
exhibits 4 
Current events periodicals...................... 1 
Writing 
Practice writing 1 
Written composition 1l 
Letter writing 4 
Creative writing—poems, plays, ete..... 10 
Study 
Directed or supervised study.................. 9 
Laboratory period 1 
Research 1 
Library research 3 
Spelling 
Spelling 13 
Individual spelling drill 1 
Spelling review 1 
Oral English 
Talks and special reports...................... 14 


Geography 
Geography study 1 
Locational geography drill.................... 7 
Map work 2 

History 
History study 
Key word drills 

Testing and drill 
Grammar usage drill 0 
Tests es 

Drill type tests-........... 3 

7 
8 
1 














~ 














Key word drill 

Vocabulary drill 

Parliamentary drill 
Individual and group activities 

Pupil contributions 4 

Socialized discussions 10 

Weekly reviews, summaries.................... 6 

Culminating activity 1 

Group activities .... 9 

Committee work 2 

Evaluation of activities 1 

Radio programs and reports.................. 3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

9 


























Dramatization 
Films 
Planning day’s work 
Talks and special reports...................... 1 
Activities .... j 
Miscellaneous 
Presentations 4 
Recitations 1 
Assignments 3 
4 
1 























Notebook or workbook work.................. 
Visits to art department....................... 


Sample Teaching Schedules 


The following two teaching schedules are presented as characteristic of 
the fourteen schedules contributed to this study. They appear in the same 
form and with the same terminology as used by the teachers who prepared 























them. 
TEACHER A 
Time Monday Friday Wednesday Thursday Tuesday 
; Business meeting Patou pasion Business meeting Business meeting Business meeting 
15 min. News flashes News flashes News flashes Program 
day one oe a the class presents news of the day. Special day 
° e 
$ Spelling Drill—vocab. Spellin Drill—vocab. Book talks 
ro min. Individual usage, key = ual usage, key Reports 
spelling lists word lists word lists 
Location cards Compositions Poetry Compositions Presentations 
Presentation or _ Letters, class Appreciation, Letters, class based on 
jo min. Amercian School ee creation and newspaper, and American 
of Air graphs based memorization paragraphs based Epic 
Testing on on Social Studies on American Epic 
Grammar Free reading Grammar Laboratory Location 
ro min. Course of study Fiction and Course of study period 
Essentials non-fiction ntials 
Research Providing back- Research Class and Films or un- 
: Directed stud ground for Epic Directed study _—individual activi- finished work 
45 min, of Social Studies of America. of Social Studies ties based on the Socialized 
Making book Social Studies discussions 
eas writing summarizing 
week’s work 





i 
4 
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TEACHER B 

Time Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
3-5 min. Meetin Meeting Meetin Meeting Meeting 
10 min. Vocabulary Drill on Vocabulary Drill on Spelling 

and spelling history facts Spelling history facts review 

© min. on Oral reports Oral reports Discussion Oral reports Written reviews 

on. and (average 3) (average 3) to clench the 
Wed. on persons and on persons and important facts 
20 min. on events of history events of history of the week 
Tues. and Class discussion Discussion Usually one- 
Thurs. word tests 
20 min.on Work book (25 Grammar Work book (25 Grammar 

on. Who’s who min.) Sentence Who’s who min.) Sentence 
and What’swhat sense— What’s what sense— 
Wed. good use good use 
55 min. Directed | Compositions Free reading Directed Original Day 
except on pa ss Letters, on material study Plays, stories, 

hurs., Wor ks ry. pertaining Work books, poem, that 
when we Library aragraphs to history library ave been 
plan on assignments based on the ri assignments. written about 
oral re- history ime to Oral review history 
view in material read on material material. 
prepara- classics for Friday Films 
tion for required written News events, 
the Friday review etc. 
written 
review 
20 min. 
study 





Sample Class Logs 


The two descriptive statements presented herewith are in the nature of 
class logs. They show the daily activities carried on in the classes for a period 
of one week. Though generally typical of the logs contributed, these are 
outstanding samples. The teachers were asked to list briefly their aims, the 
summarizing activity, if one were used, and the day-by-day activities carried 
on, with the approximate time given to each activity. Log ‘‘A’’ was con- 
tributed by Mrs. Lois Vinette of Bancroft Junior High School. Log ‘‘B’’ 
was contributed by Miss Violet Walker of Thomas Starr King Junior High 
School. They are used with the permission of these teachers. 


CLASS LOG A 
Aims: 

1. A liking for history. 

2. A desire to read, during leisure time, fiction and non-fiction having the background 
of this historical period. 

8. An understanding of the conditions and problems in the colonies during this 
period (particularly 1760-1775). 

4. A realization that there were two sides to the story. 

5. An interest in, and admiration for, the young men who were the leaders during 
this period. 

6. The ability to locate desired information; to do research work suitable to their age. 


Summarizing Activity: 


We decided to write an operetta, rather than a play, because at least one third of 
the class happened to be ‘‘Glee Clubbers.’’ All of the planning was done in groups 
with the exception of the dialogue. We found that the group method of writing dialogue 
was not so satisfactory. For one thing, it took too long. So individual children sub- 
mitted dialogue for the various scenes. 

Unless you were to read the script you would not think this possible, but the operetta’ 
covered both the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. It was forty-five minutes long, 
and included four scenes and nine songs. We did not begin to cast it until Monday 
of the last week of the term. We gave two performances to parents, and invited classes 
on Friday. This will indicate how much time we spent on it outside of the writing 
and planning. 
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As finally presented, ‘‘ musical comedy’’ was a much better description than operetta, 
and I have never known both parents and children to be more wildly enthusiastic 
about anything. 


1. DESCRIPTIVE LOG OF ACTIVITIES FOR FIRST DAY 


Approximate 
Time 


5 minutes 


10 minutes 


10 minutes 


30 minutes 


5 minutes 
15 minutes 


45 minutes 


2. 


Approximate 
Time 


5 minutes 


10 minutes 
10 minutes 


30 minutes 


Type of Actiwity Going On 


Business Meeting: Roll is taken; supplies are checked; our song leader 
announces that it is Virginia’s birthday and leads us in singing the birth- 
day song in her honor. 

News Flashes: Each day, except Friday, a committee, composed of one 
fourth of the class, presents the news of the day. Our current-events- 
bulletin-board is a wall newspaper called ‘‘ The American.’’ It is divided 
into four sections, ‘‘Our City,’’ ‘‘Our State,’’ ‘‘Our Nation,’’ and ‘‘Our 
Neighbor Nations.’’ Of the ten pupils in each day’s news flash group, 
two bring items on ‘‘Our City,’’ two on ‘‘Our State,’’ and three on each 
of the latter divisions. This eliminates the possibility of half or three 
fourths of the class bringing the same news items. There is a chairman 
for each day of the week, and the news flashes are given over our room 
microphone. 

ee Dorothy, the day’s spelling chairman, presents the spelling 
esson. 

Radio Program: The class listens to the American School of the Air 
presentation of the story of Balboa. 


INTERMISSION 
Roll call and a short discussion of Balboa’s life as presented over the radio. 
Grammar: Use of the apostrophe. Five minutes in explanation of the 
rules and copying them into work book. Five minutes in oral drill. Five 
minutes in a quick, dictated test for practice, not marking; to be kept 
in work book. 
Group Work: (This is a continuation of a period spent in the library 
last Priday, when each of the seven groups into which the class is divided 
had been assigned a particular problem on which to do research reading.) 
Each pupil reports to his own group the results of his Friday readin 
period. The group decides which reports are the best ones to be presen 
to the entire class, and either the group chairman or another member of 
the committee plans a brief summary of the other reports. This can 
all be done in about twenty minutes. The class then resumes its regular 
seating, and each group presents, through the selected reports, its solution 
of the problem upon which it had been reading. Today’s problems were 
based upon the causes that led up to the Revolutionary War. 


DESCRIPTIVE LOG OF ACTIVITIES FOR SECOND DAY 


Type of Activity Going On 


Business Meeting: Roll is taken; supplies are checked; Tom has brought 
a model of a Colonial prisoner in stocks which he shows to the class; (1 
find, upon inquiry, that he had seen ‘‘The Pursuit of Happiness’’ the 
previous week). Clara reports on a controversial point that she had vol- 
unteered to look up. 

News flashes. 


Drill on key-word list for Revolutionary period. Drill is conducted by a 
previously appointed chairman. 
Compositions: (At least one period each week I plan to spend on something 
that has connection with our ‘‘unit of work.’’ This is one of those 
riods.) Today the members of the class are writing letters to their 
avorite comic section characters. These letters are to be dispatched in 
care of the publishers, and everyone is very hopeful of receiving a reply. 
The letters tthe majority of which are to Mickey and Minnie Mouse and 
Pop Eye) offer suggestions, criticisms, and appreciations. The members 
of the class have been reading the comic supplements very critically for 
the past two weeks in preparation for this assignment. [ collect the letters 
for correction at the end of the period. Some of them are very clever. 








5 minutes 
45 minutes 


3. 


Approximate 
Time 


5 minutes 


10 minutes 
10 minutes 
30 minutes 


10 minutes 


45 minutes 


4. 
Approximate 
Time 


5 minutes 


10 minutes 
10 minutes 


30 minutes 


55 minutes 
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INTERMISSION 

Roll call and checking on the books each student has brought for the read- 
ing period. 
Free reading of historical background material. During the period two 
groups of children who are presenting skits for next Friday’s class pro- 

m go outside for fifteen minutes each to rehearse. Several children go 
to the school library on passes to get ‘‘ period books’’ to read. Each child 
has a card in my file where he records the books he reads and a brief re- 
action to each. During this period many children get their cards and 
make entries. During this period, too, I check these cards to see what 
reading the children are doing outside of class, and recommend certain 
books to children who seem to need it. 


DESCRIPTIVE LOG OF ACTIVITIES FOR THIRD DAY 


Type of Activity Going On 


Business Meeting: Roll is taken; supplies are checked. Billy asks if 
anyone can lend him an Indian blanket or two for a play he has written 
on the Boston Tea Party. Gordon says he needs one more person for 
Friday ’s debate on whether or not England was justified in passing the 
Navigation Acts. There are plenty of volunteers. 

News flashes. 

Clara presents the spelling lesson. 

Poetry: Last week I made no attempt to relate the poetry period to our 
unit; so today we devoted ourselves to historic poetry of the less serious 
sort. I read to them from ‘‘ Kings and Queens,’’ by Farjeon, the poem 
on George II. From the ‘‘ Book of Americans,’’ by Benet, I read ‘‘ George 
Washington,’’ ‘‘John Paul Jones,’’ ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin,’’ and ‘‘ Bene- 
dict Arnold.’’ The rest of the period is spent by the children in wriitng 
historical verse in a similar vein. 


INTERMISSION 


Grammar: Today’s grammar period is devoted to a test for grade on the 
use of the apostrophe which we studied Monday. 

Group work. Today the groups are working on the historical operetta, 
‘*Historic Rhythm,’’ which is to be our summarizing activity for the 
term. The general plan has already been worked out through previous 
group work, and a summary of each scene’s story development decided 
upon. Today the groups are working on names for the characters in the 
operetta, and upon dialogue for various scenes. Preparation for this was 
the objective of Tuesday’s free reading period. Thirty minutes is spent 
in groups, and fifteen minutes in presenting to the class as a whole the 
results of the group work, and deciding on which of the suggested names 
shall be used for each of the long cast of characters. 


DESCRIPTIVE LOG OF ACTIVITIES FOR FOURTH DAY 


Type of Activity Going On 


Business Meeting: Roll is taken; supplies are checked. Elliott shows the 
class a Colonial Magnet Theater which is his own invention. Paul Revere 
= about before our eyes warning all and sundry. Barbara and 
rnice, who had been appointed by the class to try to obtain either an 
English or Canadian history book containing the British version of the 
Revolutionary War, report that none of the local branches has any such 
books. 
News flashes. 
Usage: Drill on the pronunciation of ‘‘address,’’ ‘‘research,’’ ‘‘detail,’’ 
‘*route,’’ and ‘‘adult.’’ 
Compositions. I have the ‘‘funny paper’’ letters ready to return, and 
had meant to have the class spend the period getting them copied to send; 
but they beg to be allowed to hear them first, so we spend the period 
reading them aloud, to everyone’s great enjoyment. 


INTERMISSION 
Group work on our summarizing activity: The children decided yesterday 
that it would be better to get the songs (or rather, parodies) written 
before we wrote the dialogue, so that we might pick the best songs, and 
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then make sure that the dialogue would have a place for them. While 
the children who are presenting tomorrow’s program go outside to re- 
hearse, the rest of the class gets together in groups of two, three, and 
upwards, to write the words for the songs for our operetta. The last ten 
minutes we all reassemble to hear the results, which are surprisingly clever. 


5. DESCRIPTIVE LOG OF ACTIVITIES FOR FIFTH DAY 


Approximate 
Time Type of Activity Going On 
5 minutes Business Meeting: Roll is taken; supplies are checked. The class presi- 
dent then turns the meeting over to the day’s program chairman. 
50 minutes On today’s program three committees are presenting the following prob- 
lems: 
1. What enabled England to overcome France in North America? 
2. What caused war between England and her colonies? 
3. How did the American Colonies win the Revolution? 
The problems, with a few suggested references for starting off the prepara- 
tory reading, had been assigned to the volunteer committees two weeks 
ago. Each —— includes playlets, debates, talks, charts, and maps. 
A couple of ‘‘revolutionary’’ songs are included. ‘The presentation was 
entirely planned by the chairman and his committee. here is a short 
‘fopen forum’’ at the end of each presentation. 
INTERMISSION 
10 minutes Brueckner-Cutright location cards. 
5 minutes This week’s current events quiz chairman gives a short oral test. 
15 minutes Summarizing discussion of the conditions that led up to the Revolutionary 
War. 
20 minutes Association test on same theme. 
CLASS LOG B 


General Topic: America Today. A study of its problems, its literature, poetry, music, 
art, its scientists, great personalities. 


Aims: 
1. To acquaint boys and girls with our country today. 
2. To show how the ‘‘ Power Age’’ has brought its problems. 
3. To develop an appreciation and clear understanding of American life and institu- 
tions, 
4. To foster a spirit of true democrasy, and a sympathetic understanding of other 


peoples and nations. 


Summarizing Activity: 


In addition to making notebooks containing solutions to problems of general interest, 
current events, special work, models, maps of the period studied, we reviewed the develop- 
ment of the United States from the Civil War to the present day by means of a ‘‘ March of 
Time’’ program. This consisted of oral talks on topics of special significance, music, 
original playlets, socialized recitations, and poetry. This program reviewed the most 
important events of the year (1933-34). 


1. DESCRIPTIVE LOG OF ACTIVITIES FOR FIRST DAY 


Approximate 
Time Type of Activity Going On 
30 minutes World News: Class consisting of thirty-six members divided into three 


oups, A. B, C. Group A reports Monday, and, if time permits, volunteers 

tom the other two groups. Current events divided into six groups: 
1, National news (Governmental activities, outstanding leaders, im- 

rtant happenings in the nation, interesting news items). 

oreign news (important happenings in other countries). 
Science (items dealing with interesting new inventions and dis- 
coveries). 
Literature, Music, Drama, Art, ete. (Book reviews of good new 
books, new poetry and poets, good plays, music and art items). 
Cinema (report on good current films). 
Sports or People (items of interest on sports or sportsmen and 
women the world over. Interesting personalities). 
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15 minutes 


Remainder 
of Period 
35 minutes 


5 minutes 
20 minutes 


2. 


Approximate 
Time 


50 minutes 


25 minutes 
25 minutes 


3. 


Approximate 
Time 


30 minutes 


30 minutes 
25 minutes 


4, 


Approximate 
Time 


55 minutes 


55 minutes 


5. 


Approximate 
Time 

15 minutes 
40 minutes 
55 minutes 
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Each current event day, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, two children 

report on each of the six sections mentioned above. Class listens, evaluates, 
S questions, and gives additions. 

Review work of previous days. Usually done by means of socialized recita- 

tions, or by means of some game devised and executed by a group of 

children. 

Further reading of daily papers, good weekly magazines, or of books deal- 

ing with life today in any country of special interest to the reader. 

Problem solving. (Questions connected with the unit of work suggested by 

children, with additions by teacher so that the outstanding steps will be 

covered. ) 

Spelling, vocabulary building, or dictionary drills. 

a id for appreciation and better understanding of the problems in- 

volved. 


DESCRIPTIVE LOG OF ACTIVITIES FOR SECOND DAY 


Type of Activity Going On 


Reading for background, pleasure, and appreciation, and in order to pre- 
pare reports for the following day. (Each child gives one or more reports 
every two weeks on a topic of his own, choosing one that deals with the 
activity on hand.) 

Solving problems related to unit of work. 

Practicing original plays written the previous week; (one or two plays 
practiced, usually about twelve children). 

Outlining and perfecting reports; (about ten children). 

Library research; (six to ten children). These children work on a prob- 
lem of special interest to themselves. Others go to the library to use 
encyclopedias and other reference works to secure additional information. 
Special problems; (those who have definite problems of special interest, 
e.g., collection of poems, a study of contemporary writers, a study of 
books dealing with the Power Age, making of pictorial maps, drawings, 
charts, or models, or a group of children requiring special teacher help. 


DESCRIPTIVE LOG OF ACTIVITIES FOR THIRD DAY 


Type of Activity Going On 


Current events. Special reports given by members of the class. (Class 
listened, asked questions, and offered additions.) 

Presentation of original plays—contemporary America. 

English usage, drills and skills, based on the needs of the class. 

Special “apes (largely individual work). (See second day, where list 
is given. 


DESCRIPTIVE LOG OF ACTIVITIES FOR FOURTH DAY 


Type of Activity Going On 
Reading together of contemporary poems, some brought to class by the 
children. 
Class then writes original poems, plays, short stories, myths. 
Evaluating completed work. 
Reading for pleasure and appreciation. 
Problem solving. 
Special problems. 


DESCRIPTIVE LOG OF ACTIVITIES FOR FIFTH DAY 


Type of Activity Going On 


Current events; (emphasis on most important happenings of week). 
Special reports. 

ome og one or two of the best plays written Thursday. 

Reading for appreciation. 


Reading for information and reports. 
Library research. 
Individual problems. 
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Outstanding Features of 
Integrated Work 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to build a theory or a procedure for 
integrated work. To anyone inter- 
ested in what takes place in the two- 
hour integrated-type class, the spe- 
cific materials presented should 
provide an adequate answer. Ap- 
parently there are several good ways 
to carry on the work, and no two 
teachers seem to have used quite the 
same plan. No doubt this is as it 
should be, for in the end each teacher 
must evolve that method which he 
can make vital. There are, however, 
a number of similarities which it 
may be profitable to summarize. 

The outstanding features common 
to the plans of these fourteen teach- 
ers seem to be: (1) the variety of 
learning experiences arranged for 
the pupils; (2) the several definite 
aspects of the work of integration; 
(3) the apparent necessity for care- 
fully laid plans and flexible applica- 
tion. It is unnecessary to review the 
variety of learning experiences, as 
the list of characteristic activities 
presented amply indicates the extent 
and kind. The aspects of the job of 
integration seem to be: (1) the se- 
lection of appropriate content mate- 
rials, in this case from the fields of 
English and the social studies; (2) 
inducing civilized attitudes through 
extensive socialization of much of the 
work; (3) the inculeation of intelli- 
gent habits of work; (4) the applica- 
tion of drill and test material to 
make learning certain; (5) the 
recognition of unique individual ca- 
pacities by use of a variety of learn- 
ing activities. 

If the experience of these teachers 
is significant, no one who expects to 
make a success with his integrated- 


type class should fail to make out a 
teaching budget or schedule. In the 
case of these teachers, the plans took 
the form of schedules of work, often 
charted and posted in the classroom. 
These schedules were sufficiently 
general to permit the inevitable daily 
and weekly adaptations, but suffici- 
ently precise to provide for all the 
aspects of the work. In this connec- 
tion, it is important to decide what 
aspects of the work, such as spelling, 
geography, history, library work, 
reading, and the like are to be in- 
cluded. The schedule, or teaching 
budget, can then be intelligently 
constructed with a place and an ap- 
proximate time allottment for every- 
thing which should be done. The 
next step, and that probably requir- 
ing the most teaching ability, is to 
flex or adapt the plan to the necesi- 
ties of the immediate learning situa- 
tion at any given moment. 


Aside from these plans, there are 
certain emphases, which can scarcely 
be scheduled, that it is desirable to 
keep constantly in the foreground; 
viz., keeping the work informal, and 
real, rather than academic; placing a 
constant emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of social attitudes by creating 
conditions which call for their exer- 
cise; insisting upon good work hab- 
its; and continually extending the 
types of learning activities to chal- 
lenge a range of individual abilities. 


These things appear to be the ac- 
tivities which go on in the integrated- 
type classes of successful teachers. 
They are probably no different from 
good teaching wherever and when- 
ever it has been done, except that 
sufficient time is given, and except 
that the field of content from which 
one may select learning material has 
been broadened. 
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tegrated with the work of other depart- 
ments. 
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centering around social studies, English, 
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eoln School curriculum and methods. 
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Wilson, Howard E. The Fusion of Social 
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An analysis of fusion courses in a few 
cities, an analysis of the claims of fu- 
sion exponents, and a set of conclusions 
among which this one is listed—‘‘that the 
theory on which subject teaching is based 
would seem to offer greater educational 
possibilities than does the fusion theory, 
although the differences are not sufficient 
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Wilson, Howard E. ‘‘The Unit in Social 
Studies.’’ Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House. September, 1934. 
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point of educational objectives, is an idea, 
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(Refer to page 304) 
































CRITERIA FOR TESTING THE SOUNDNESS OF SUBJECT- 
FUSION PROJECTS 


PERCY R. DAVIS 
Superintendent of Schools, Santa Monica 


i ose sa in order.to set up 
standards of evaluation for any 
enterprise, it is necessary, first of all, 
to know to what end the enterprise 
is directed. What are its purposes? 
What does it aim to achieve? There- 
fore, a consideration of the objectives 
which subject-fusion projects are at- 
tempting to realize is the first requi- 
site in a determination of criteria to 
test their ‘‘soundness.’’ 

Such a consideration leads imme- 
diately into a definition of the pur- 
poses of education in a democratic 
society, which, in turn, leads into the 
realm of a modern philosophy of 
education. Then, too, for guidance 
in achieving these purposes, we must 
turn back to the field of the newer 
findings of science, physical and psy- 
chological, as they relate to education 
and the development and behavior of 
the individual. It is necessary, be- 
cause of the brief space allotted here, 
to assume that the teacher, or the 
school setting up subject-fusion proj- 
ects, is moved to do so because of the 
drive of such a philosophy, and is 
possessed of a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of how learning best takes 
place as well as how children grow 
and mature. Without this knowledge 
and this functioning philosophy upon 
the part of the teacher or faculty, the 
development of any new subject- 
matter organization pattern, be it 
fusion or some other, would seem to 
be futile. 


What Are the Purposes 
Of Education? 

With this assumption, then, what 
are the purposes of education to such 
a teacher or group of teachers? 


Briefly, and at the risk of using a 
much abused and perhaps much mis- 
understood term, is it not this: The 
primary purpose of education is to 
develop for every individual, as 
nearly as may be, a thoroughly in- 
tegrated personality. To enlarge: 
The purpose is to build an individual 
whose intellectual, social, moral, 
emotional, and physical sides are 
completely in balance, fully codrdi- 
nated; a person who builds upon his 
past experiences to improve subse- 
quent ones, and who grows naturally, 
by continuous reconstruction of his 
experiences, into newer and greater 
powers and appreciations; one who 
makes wider and wider contacts with 
his environment, until he learns, 
finally, to control it to his own and to 
group purposes, rather than to be- 
come its creature; one whose ap- 
proach is that of courage, hope, and 
optimism, who displays individual 
initiative, creative intelligence, per- 
sonal and social responsibility, who 
makes use of consciously directed in- 
telligence in achieving his ends, and 
thereby acquires a feeling of ade- 
quacy, of achievement, and of satis- 
faction; whose learning results in 
action upon a progressively higher 
and higher plane of personal and so- 
cial behavior; in short, one who has 
developed a sense of wholeness, or 
unity, of at-homeness with himself 
and with the world about him. 


Can such an ideal purpose be 
achieved? Can such an apparently 
rather intangible, abstruse, general 
aim for education be broken down 
into a practicable pattern of specific 
classroom objectives? If so, then cri- 
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teria for their evaluation may be set 
up. The answer given by progressive 
education to this question. is the 
affirmative. 


The One Meaning of Education 

Education has been defined, and its 
purposes and desirable outcomes, 
both for the individual and for so- 
ciety, have been listed by countless 
scholars and philosophers in the field 
of education. The progressive, how- 
ever, has discarded these definitions 
—all but one. To the concept of the 
integrated personality as the funda- 
mental aim and outcome of all 
growth and education he has sworn 
his allegiance. Out of it will come, 
in his opinion, all of the desirable 
outcomes for the individual and for 
society. In his program, he has pro- 
ceeded to set up day by day class- 
room objectives by which he hopes to 
achieve this integration, at least to a 
greater degree than has been done in 
classrooms heretofore. 

These specific objectives, growing, 
as they do, out of this primary aim, 
and conditioned profoundly, as they 
are, by newly won scientific knowl- 
edge, are many and varied. They 
ean be classified, however, into two 
broad categories, namely, those neces- 
sitated by the nature of the indi- 
vidual and the responsibility of the 
school to him, and those necessitated 
by the nature of society and the re- 
sponsibility of the school as a social- 
izing agency. No detailed classifica- 
tion can be attempted here, but a 
statement of a few of the principles 
guiding the selection of specific ob- 
jectives as related to the two broad 
classifications will suffice as illustra- 
tive. 

The principle of intrinsic interest 
and significance is fundamental to 
effective learning, and to the develop- 
mentment of an integrated personal- 
ity. Problems from actual life situa- 
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tions which challenge the interest of 
the learner and are socially signifi- 
eant to him must be provided. The 
drive of his own purposing as the 
motive for learning is_ essential. 
School activities should be derived 
from the realities of society. The 
way is from the concrete problems of 
life and society which are accepted 
as worthwhile by the learner to new 
experiences in learning, and to the 
development of new powers of appre- 
ciating, comprehending, evaluating, 
and concluding. 


It is necessary, too, that while the 
individual personality of the learner 
should be respected and developed, 
at the same time the social nature of 
the individual and the needs of a 
highly integrated group life be recog- 
nized. Only through active social 
participation will he grow in social 
understanding and_ responsibility, 
and learn to make normal and whole- 
some social adjustments. Further- 
more, while the activities of the 
school should grow out of the experi- 
ences and interests of the learner, 
careful teacher guidance should lead 
to the achievement of those aims of 
education which tend best to meet the 
needs of the learner and of society in 
fitting him to participate in the com- 
plex and changing social scene. 


Of necessity, the program must 
provide the common store of knowl- 
edge, skills, habits, ideals, and atti- 
tudes which are the social heritage. 
The tools must be acquired, else no 
sense of adequacy, or of at-homeness 
with the world, can be achieved. The 
manner in which these tools are 
gained, however, should have its be- 
ginning in the felt need of the 
learner, should spring from his own 
feeling of inadequacy, and grow with 
his own determination to make them 
his. 

In the same manner, the learner 
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and the group must be guided and 
encouraged to plan and determine 
classroom procedures, activities, and 
objectives Thus will be developed 
initiative, responsibility, co-operative 
endeavor, skill in critical thinking 
and evaluating, interest, and effort, 
to name but a few of the values, 
among the many, growing out of such 
planning. 


Criteria for Evaluation 
Of Learning 

Evaluation of the finished product 
should be upon the basis of standards 
developed and accepted by the pro- 
ducer himself or the producing 
group. It should be done preferably 
by the individual or the. group. It 
should not be in terms of grades, 
credits, examinations, or any other 
artificial standard externally imposed 
and internally unaecepted. 

If the above statements are correct 
interpretations of some of the impli- 
cations to be drawn from our modern 
philosophy of education, what criteria 
shall be set up to determine whether 
or not subject-fusion projects are 
properly and adequately meeting the 
new needs and achieving the new 
purposes? The following are sug- 
gested as in line with the principles 
stated above, and as a starting point, 
at least, for a complete and detailed 
method of evaluation : 

1. Are the experiences and interests of 

the learner used as a point of de- 

parture for new learning and new ex- 
periences? 

2. Are classroom activities socially 
valuable, that is, of a type which will 
eventuate in changed social attitudes 


and behavior on the part of the indi- 
vidual? 

Are they ‘‘socially significant’’ in 
that they grow out of situations in 
the social environment which are 
meaningful in the life and experience 
of the individual? 

Are they so conducted that the so- 
cial nature of the learner is used and 
developed ? 


Is the emphasis upon codperative, 
rather than upon competitive, en- 
deavor? 


3. Is recognition given to the needs of 
the individual, to an understanding of 
the dynamic democratic social scene 
of which he is a part, and of his 
place and responsibility as a fune- 
tioning unit therein? 

Is he developing social and indi- 
vidual responsibility and initiative? 

4. Are activities consciously planned co- 
éperatively and in advance by teacher 
and pupils to the end that growth— 
intellectual, physical, ethical, social, 
and emotional—is sound, continuous, 
and codrdinated ? 


5. Do the problems presented serve as 
appropriate challenges to the grow- 
ing capacities and maturity of the 
individual? 

Is provision made for each to grow 
and to gain satisfaction in achieve- 
ment according to his individual 
ability and rate of development? 


6. Is the individual learning to think 
critically, ‘‘scientifically,’’ and in 
terms of subject-matter fields? 

Is he developing intellectual inde- 
pendence and ‘‘research’’ ability? 


7. Is the pupil progressively acquiring 
the necessary knowledge, skills, hab- 
its, attitudes, and ideals to enable 
him to integrate himself successfully 
with self and with his social environ- 
ment? 

Is he developing the power to make 
effective use of his growing capaci- 
ties? 


8. Is provision made for discovering the 
special interests and aptitudes of the 
individual? 

Is there a constantly growing in- 
crease in the number, variety, and ex- 
tent of his interests? 


9. Is there evidence, upon the part of 
the teacher, of a functioning modern 
pupil-centered, rather than subject- 
matter-centered, philosophy of educa- 
tion? 


10. Has there been developed and put 
into operation a program of evalua- 
tion of educational outcomes in the 
light of objectives set up? 


‘“‘Competence in the individual, 
not dogma, is our supreme objec- 
tive.’’—Charles A. Beard. 
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THE PART OF THE ADMINISTRATOR IN CURRICULUM 
REVISION 


C. C. TRILLINGHAM 
Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles County Schools 


O MORE important responsibility 

confronts the school adminis- 
tor today than that of providing ade- 
quate curriculum opportunities for 
all boys and girls. Alert school men 
are increasingly realizing that an op- 
timum educational program should 
be the determining basis for the se- 
lection of staff members, for the plan- 
ning of building arrangements, and 
for the acquisition of supplies and 
equipment. 

As the city superintendent, or the 
principal of the union high school, 
is held ultimately responsible for the 
educational program in his school 
system, he should keep in touch with 
every phase of curriculum develop- 
ment, although he may delegate most 
of the actual work to others. He 
should be familiar with the best prac- 
tices and procedures necessary for 
setting up the revision program and 
keeping it in operation. He should 
be alert to the extent to which the 
various individuals, groups, and 
agencies may be able to contribute to 
the effectiveness of the program. He 
should place responsibility appropri- 
ately, if the work is to function 
smoothly. He should see to it that 
local efforts are in keeping with a 
reasonable program of economy, and 
that cost items are properly budgeted 
and accounted. He should make sure 
that the curriculum program is get- 
ting results. He should seek expert 
advice, and attempt to discover how 


others have solved their curriculum 
problems. To this extent, the work of 
improving the educational program is 
the work of the school administrator. 


With so much leaven now at work 
in the secondary schools of Califor- 
nia, it seems wise at this time to pre- 
sent anew some basic administrative 
principles as guiding points in estab- 
lishing and perpetuating curriculum 
revision programs. The following 
principles and points of emphasis are 
offered for the consideration of those 
responsible for such programs: 


1. The curriculum revision program 
should be maintained as a continu- 
ous activity. 

2. The program should extend through- 
out every school division in the school 
system. In California, particularly, 
more codperative effort should be 
made toward increasing the articula- 
tion in the educational offerings of 
the various schoo] divisions, 

3. The school administrator should be 
ultimately responsible for the grow- 
ing educational program of his 
school, but, except in extremely small 
systems, should delegate direct charge 
of the program to some qualified 
staff member. 

4. An active revision program should 
not be launched without first ade- 
quately preparing the educational 
staff for its inception. 

5. In the course of time, every teacher 
should have some active participation 
in the program. 

6. Professional curriculum library facili- 
ties should be provided for curricu- 
lum workers, unless public or private 
library facilities can be so utilized. 

7. The program should nivolve both the 
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organizaton of new course materials, 
and the revision, adaptation, or 
elminatiion of old materials. 

The chairmen of the various curricu- 
lum committees should possess more 
than ordinary initiative, imagination, 
and aggressiveness, in addition to 
their other professional qualifications. 
Reasonable effort should be made to 
utilize the advisory service possibil- 
ties of appropriate selected laymen. 
Definite effort should be made to in- 
terpret adequately the curriculum re- 
vision program to the public by such 
means as the press, the parent-teacher 
association, the forum, school pub- 
lications, civie elubs and organiza- 
tions, and through pamphlets and 
bulletins. 


Constructive results can be _ best 
achieved when curriculum workers are 
extended a reasonable time for such 
activities. Detail tasks of typing, 
mimeographing, and other matters of 
routine should be performed by 
clerks, rather than by members of 
the instructional staff, 


Money to be spent on the curriculum 
program should be estimated and 
provided for in the annual budget, 
and its expenditure should be care- 
fully accounted. To illustrate, few 
schools have developed adequate and 
suitable library facilities for meet- 
ing the demands of modern educa- 
tional programs, or have provided 
funds for the substitutes of teachers 
who are actively engaged in the 
program, 


The success of the new curriculum de- 
velopments should be measured 
through: experimentation and _re- 
search; test results, but not those de- 
signed solely for measuring the re- 
tention of subject matter facts; 
evaluation by outside experts or uni- 
versity groups; subjective pupil, 
teacher, and community reactions; 
perhaps occasional school surveys. 


Some of the definite outcomes which 
should result from effective curricu- 
lum revision are: genuine learning 
experiences on the part of boys and 
girls involving the consideration of 
their interests, needs, and abilities; 
professional growth of members of 
the instructional staff; more appro- 
priate and vital instructional mate- 
rials; utilization of class room as a 


15. 


16. 


place to carry on learning activities 
rather than as a mere place to re- 
cite; a new emphasis on research and 
experimentation; and increased com- 
munity understanding in the work of 
the schools. 


Some of the serious problems or dif- 
ficulties which should have special 
attention in organizing and admin- 
istering an effective curriculum re- 
vision program are: establishing a 
sound philosophy upon which to build 
the program; finding adequate time 
for curriculum work; financing the 
curriculum program; training new 
curriculum workers; training teach- 
ers to utilize new materials most 
effectively; establishing sound meth- 
ods for appraising the program; and 
winning the board of education and 
the community to the curriculum 
program as a continuous activity. 


Some specific supervisory techniques 
which should be utilized by those 
responsible for the curriculum revi- 
sion program: 

(a) Encouragement of indiivdual 
or committee development of new 
units of learning; (b) release teach- 
ers for the visitation of outstanding 
teaching elsewhere; (c) provision of 
vital institute programs, including 
some laboratory meetings, and field 
trips into important business enter- 
prises and civic institutions; (d) en- 
couragement to attend special sum- 
mer session classes and conferences 
at universities; (e) promotion of 
programs which are designed to in- 
crease articulation between elemen- 
tary and secondary programs; (f) 
request services of your regional cur- 
riculum committee for meeting with 
faculty and discussing new goals and 
techniques; (g) consult specialists 
for advice; (h) have special teachers 
or experts speak at faculty meetings; 
(i) promote special committee or de- 
partment meetings for consideration 
of possibilities of improvement; (j) 
hold faculty discussion and study 
meetings; (k) recommend faculty 
reading of bibliography materials 
furnished by state or county school 
offices; (1) sponsor community fo- 
rums or high school parent-teachers 
discussion groups; and (m) encour- 
age subscription to the California 
Journal of Secondary Education as a 
teachers’ guide and handbook. 
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CAUSES OF MALADJUSTMENT OF SOME PROBLEM BOYS 
IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


LUCY STEIN and MAY D. BARRY 
James Lick Junior High School, San Francisco 


| gs qe To determine the causes of the maladjustment of certain boys 
who were outstanding discipline problems in one of the smaller junior high 


schools in San Francisco. 


During the school year 1933-1934 
a study was made of the boys who 
were sent to the office most frequently 
for discipline. An interview was held 
with the boy each time he appeared 
with the view to ascertaining the 
causes of the behavior problem rather 
than to mete out punishment. This 
personal contact developed a feeling 
of friendliness between the boys and 
the office. They were encouraged to 
give their explanation of the problem. 


The following are some of the most 
frequent responses which they gave 
to the question: ‘‘Why can’t you be- 
have and do your work in this class?’’ 


‘*T ain’t learnin nothin.’’ 

‘*This work isn’t going to do me any 
good,’’ 

**T don’t like school; the work ain’t in- 
teresting. ’’ 

‘*T don’t feel like working today.’’ 

‘*T think you’d be glad when I play 
hooky, I only get into trouble when I come 
to school and make a lot of trouble for 
you.’’ 


The teachers also stated that the 
boys were either uninterested in the 
class work or refused to attempt to 
do the work, and prevented the other 
members of the class from working. 
They were incapable of sustained ef- 
fort ; however, at times they worked 
well. 


Class Organization 

At the close of school in June, 
1934, it was decided to form a special 
class of the most serious problems in 
order to study at closer hand the 


causes of the maladjustment. This 
class consisted of an average of fif- 
teen boys from the high seventh 
through the high ninth grades, 
ranging in chronological age from 
thirteen to seventeen years. 


Frequent changes were made in 
the personnel of the class as adjust- 
ments were effected. That no op- 
probrium might be attached to the 
group, it was classified as low nine. 
The purpose of the class was dis- 
eussed frankly with the boys and 
their codperation earnestly solicited. 
Everything possible was done to make 
them feel that they enjoyed a special 
privilege. 

The daily class program consisted 
of three electives, one hour of phys- 
ical education, and two hours of class 
work. In the latter period instruc- 
tion in English and social studies 
was integrated. Current economic 
and social problems, the functioning 
of the national, state, and local gov- 
ernments were studied and discussed. 
Fundamentals in arithmetic were 
stressed. In order to make the work 
as concrete as possible a daily mimeo- 
graphed instruction sheet was used. 
At first it was very difficult to make 
the assignments simple and limited 
so that the group could experience 
the satisfaction of successful accom- 
plishment. These pupils were easily 
discouraged, as their school life here- 
tofore had been a series of failures. 
It took five weeks to establish some 
semblance of work habits. Had there 
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been sufficient time, a combined in- 
struction sheet and work book would 
have been worked out as the text. 
This type of pupil derives little 
benefit from the conventional text- 
book, however simple it may be. 


A variation in this program was 
necessary in order to permit individ- 
ual instruction in reading for the 
boys who needed it. After the pre- 
liminary five-week period, this was 
accomplished by devoting one hour 
of the two-hour period to class in- 
struction and the other hour to work 
in the library on assignments. 


Preliminary Analysis of the Group 

A study of the permanent record 
eards which were received from the 
elementary schools disclosed the fact 
that there was considerable retarda- 
tion in the group and that the read- 
ing and arithmetic ages, as measured 
by the Stanford Achievement Test, 
were below the age and grade form. 
In order to verify these data, a pre- 
liminary testing program was out- 
lined and the following tests were ad- 
ministered : 

1. The New Stanford Achievement Test 
Advanced Examination, Form V, 
Grades 4-9, Kelley, Ruch and Terman, 
World Book Co. Chicago. 

2. Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Tests: L. M. Terman, Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. San Francisco. 

3. Gates Silent Reading Tests—Types A, 
B, C; Form 1, Grades 3-8, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


A close evaluation of the results of 
the Stanford Achievemet Test not 
only verified the elementary school 
test records, but showed that the 
reading ability of several of the boys 
was not measured by this test as they 
did not reach the fourth grade level. 
The Stanford Binet Mental Test also 
disclosed weaknesses in vocabulary 
and in word definition tests. The 
Gates Diagnostic Test supported 


these findings, aid showed that 
these boys were reading at a third 
grade level or less. Had the Gates 
Diagnostic Test for the first and sec- 
ond grades been given it undoubtedly 
would have shown that some of the 
cases were reading at these grade 
levels. 

These data, obtained in the pre- 
liminary testing program, were con- 
elusive in showing that inability to 
read was an important factor in con- 
tributing to the behavior difficulties 
of many of the boys in this group, 
and was one of the factors where a 
point of attack might be made, A sur- 
vey of the literature in the field of re- 
medial reading was undertaken. Very 
little material was available that had 
direct application to the junior high 
school pupil, as most of the work in 
remedial reading has been done in 
the elementary field. Orton states: 
“‘The giving of an adequate skill in 
reading in the older cases is still in 
an experimental stage.’” 

The excellent study of Dr. Marion 
Monroe as outlined in Children Who 
Cannot Read’ was selected as basic 
to further study of the problem, and 
was followed as closely as conditions 
permitted. However, this study was 
based primarily on the elementary 
child. The greatest difficulty en- 
countered in the remedial reading 
program was the inability to find 
simple material that appealed to the 
interest of the fifteen- and sixteen- 
year old retarded junior high school 
boy. Had time permitted, suitable 
material would have been prepared 
for this purpose. The usual primary 
readers were used with varying re- 
sults. Instruction in remedial read- 
ing at the secondary level presents 
a fertile field for scientific research. 





1Orton, Samuel: Schools and Society, 1928, p. 


289. 
*Monroe, Marion: Children Who Cannot Read, 
1932, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Il 
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While the preliminary testing pro- 
gram was in progress the homes were 
contacted, the Board of Health rec 
ords, and also those of the diagnostic 
schools and the juvenile court, were 
studied. 


Testing Program in 
Remedial Reading 

As an aid to the reader in inter- 
preting intelligently the reading 
charts without referring to Dr. Mon- 
roe’s study,’ a brief explanation of 
the tests used in the computation of 
the Monroe index is included here. 
The reading index is a ratio. The 
numerator is the average of the sum 
of the grade scores on Grey’s Oral 
Reading Paragraphs, Monroe Silent 
Reading Test, The Iota Word Test, 
and the Iota Word Discrimination 
Test. The denominator expresses the 
grade in which one would expect to 
find the pupil classified, based on the 
average of the sum of his chronologi- 
cal age, his mental age on the Stan- 
ford Binet, and his arithmetic age on 
the Stanford Achievement in Arith- 
metic Computation. These are also 
expressed as grade scores. Monroe 
states : 


The children with reading indices below 
0.80 and 0.90 may be considered as border- 
line cases some of whom may be unable to 
become adjusted without corrective instruc- 
tion, others of whom may be able to carry 
on their school work without special help.‘ 


When it is considered that the 
cases described in this paper range 
from 0.47 to 0.34 it can readily be 
seen that the school has a serious 
problem in attempting to adjust 
these pupils to a normal school en- 
vironment. 

Suplementary tests’ were given in 
mirror reading and mirror writing, 
blending, and handedness and eyed- 
ness. These test results supplemented 





*Monroe, op. cit. Children Who Cannot Read. 
*Monroe, op. cit. 19. 
5Monroe, op. cit., 197-201. 


the other reading tests and were in- 
dicative of psychological reading aif- 
ficulties. A brief description of the 
tests which were used by Dr. Monroe 
to determine the reading index fol- 
low. 


1. Stanford Binet, L. M. Terman; 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

2. Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs, Pub- 
lie School Publishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill. This test consists of a series 
of twelve paragraphs which are ar- 
ranged according to difficulty. The 
pupil reads these aloud and the exam- 
iner notes the errors made, 

3. Monroe Silent Reading Test, Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Ill. This tests comprehension from the 
third through the sixth grades. Two 
of the cases did not reach third grade 
reading level and should have been 
given Haggerty Reading Examination, 
World Book Co, 

4. Iota Word Test, Cards I, Il, and III 
of the Monroe Diagnostic Reading 
Test, Stoelting Co., Chicago, Il. 
This test is a series of words designed 
to pick out reading difficulties as re- 
versals, vowel and consonant errors, 
ete. The pupil reads the words aloud. 

5. Word Discrimination Test, Cards VII, 
VII, IX, X, XI, and XII of the Mon- 
roe Diagnostic Reading Tests, Stoelt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. This test con- 
sists of 47 key words which are pre- 
sented in a series of confusion words. 
The pupil points out the key word, 
pronounced by the examiner. 

6. Stanford Achievement Arithmetic 
Computation Test, World Book Co. 

7. Spelling Tests: Written and Oral. 
These tests were arranged by Monroe 
from the Ayers Spelling Scale,* and 
did not figure in the caleulation of the 
reading index. 


Case Studies 

An alaysis of the test results and 
of all the available data that had 
any bearing on the case of each prob- 
lem boy was studied. For convenience 
this study has divided these cases 
into five main types. The case history 
of at least one boy in each type is 
ineluded. The disposition of each 
case is indicated. 


®Monroe, op. cit. 189. 
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Type 1. The over-age boy of dull 
mental ability who is greatly retard- 
ed and discouraged in school. He 
reads at the level of his mental abil- 
ity. ((Case 1-Billy.) 

Type 2. The boy who is suffering 
from a complex, is of normal mental 
ability with an achievement above 
his grade placement. (Case 2-Lester. ) 

Type 3. The delinquent boy. (Case 
3-Manuel.) 

Type 4. The boy of very low men- 
tal ability who reads at a level far 


below his mental age. (Case 4- 
George. ) 
Type 5. Various reading cases. 


Case 5, Walter; Case 6, Burton; Case 
7, Harry; Case 8, Arthur. 

A detailed case history with types 
of reading difficulties and reading 
charts is included on cases 4, 5, 6, 
7 and 8. 


Case 1—Bitty. CA 16 years 11 months, 
MA 14 years 11 months,’ IQ 85. 


Billy is a tall, fine-looking boy, a leader 
in his group. Billy entered the San Fran- 
cisco schools in April, 1925, in the second 
grade; he failed of promotion and was de- 
moted to the high first; then repeated the 
low third, high third and low fourth grades. 
When he was in the high fifth grade the 
family moved to the country. On their re- 
turn to San Francisco a year later, Billy 
was demoted and repeated the low fifth and 
high fifth grades; he also repeated the high 
sixth grade. He entered the junior high 
school in Jan., 1933, and moved along regu- 
larly until in the eighth grade, when he was 
referred to the special class because of num- 
erous behavior difficulties. 


Billy was found to be so near-sighted that 
a fifteen-minute reading period without 
glasses resulted in a dizzy spell and bad 
headache. In the special class Billy’s co- 
6peration was won by providing him with 
glasses and then with some decent clothes. 
Glasses were also obtained for his sister in 
the school; and his mother, who was losing 
her sight, was cared for by an eye special- 
ist. All these negotations were carried on 
through Billy, so that he learned that the 
school was interested in his and his family’s 
welfare. 





7™Mental ages, 1.Q.’s in all cases computed on 
Binet, Sept., 1934. 


the Stanfor 
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Billy had a reading age of thirteen years 
and six months on the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test in reading. As this was his best 
subject, he was given reading at the level 
that he could achieve success and assigned 
to the library for an hour a day. He soon 
felt that he was superior to the other mem- 
bers of the group. Before entering the 
special class he wanted to be a ‘‘big-shot.’’ 
Unable to earn any money, and his desti- 
tute family being unable to give him any, 
he proved easy prey for the neighborhood 
‘* gang.’’ 

When Billy began to enjoy a natural 
leadership he broke away from the gang; 
he became the class hero, and was an ex- 
ample of honesty, rectitude, and fair play. 
He was elected president of the class, and 
was appealed to in times of stress by his 
classmates. Because of his age, Billy was 
promoted to high school in December. He 
chose to go to Continuation School. How- 
ever, he has enrolled in a OCC camp, and 
seems to be normally adjusted. 


Billy’s ease is an example of the typical 
ease of maladjustment due to environmental 
conditions. The boy was despondent, he 
felt himself a failure, and desired to be- 
come a really bad boy, as this fed his ego 
and seemed to give him social standing. 
His is a social problem. The school gave 
him the feeling of success necessary for his 
individuality and the feeling of importance 
that his personality demanded. 


Case 2—Lester. CA, 13 years 9 months; 
MA, 13 years 5 months; IQ, 98. 


Lester attended kindergarten from Janu- 
ary to December, 1926, entering the first 
grade in January, 1927. He made normal 
progress in the elementary grades and en- 
rolled in the junior high school in Janu- 
ary, 1933. He was referred to the special 
class in the high eighth grade because he 
wrote obscene notes and drew indecent pic- 
tures, while in the regular classroom. He 
is a boy from a good home, although the 
family is in poor circumstances. He had 
been the baby in a large family for six 
years, and was petted and indulged; then 
a baby sister was born. 

Lester was too quiet in school, he brooded 
and was unsocial. The case was discussed 
with his mother, and, failing to realize the 
importance of the problem, she did not co- 
éperate. A second interview was held six 
months later with the mother, in which an 
appeal was made to her ambition and pride. 
It was learned that she had taken the boy 
to a psychiatrist during the summer be- 
cause he had manifested such an abnormal 
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interest in sicknesses. He would read the 
medical advertisements in the newspapers 
and claim that he was suffering from all 
the symptoms. She had not mentioned his 
conduct in school to the psychiatrist, who, 
however, diagnosed the difficulty as one 
where the boy was exhibiting infantile be- 
havior in order to attract attention to him- 
self. He was trying to displace his little 
sister in the family affections. 

On the Stanford-Binet Test the boy’s 
mental age was normal, and the Stanford 
Achievement Test record showed him to have 
an average grade score of 9.2 years. This 
was above his mental age and showed ap- 
plication. It was felt that he should be 
returned to a regular class as soon as pos- 
sible, preferably a ninth grade. He was 
placed in a low ninth with an older brother 
who is very popular with his classmates and 
a member of the school baseball team. The 
brother understood the problem involved 
and was willing to codperate. However, 
this was not done until the mother arranged 
for a complete physical examination and 
saw to it that Lester received some needed 
sex information. 

This is an example of a behavior difficulty 
due to a complex. His adjustment involves 
the problem of mental hygiene. When his 
psychoses had been cleared up, he made 
normal progress in school, and no further 
complaints of any kind were received. The 
difficulty here is the diagnosis. 


Case 3—ManvuEL. CA, 14 years and 11 
months; MA, 12 years and 9 months; 
IQ, 85. 

Manuel entered the junior high school in 
January, 1933. He had been a discipline 
problem in the elementary school. He was 
referred to the special class because no 
class could function while he was present. 
He lacked self-control and denounced the 
teachers and anyone else who dared to cross 
him. Of foreign parentage, and an immi- 
grant to this country, he showed no respect 
for anything. He was impudent, dishonest, 
and a truancy problem. He was unmoral 
and a menace to the pupils he was in con- 
tact with because he posed as a hero to them 
through his bold sex misdemeanors. 

It was felt that little was accomplished 
for Manuel in the special group. This is 
an Americanization problem, a social mat- 
ter, not a school problem. The boy did not 
belong in this type of special class; he 
should have been placed in a twenty-four- 
hour school where a suitable environment 
could have been provided for him. The 
work of the school was completely dis- 
counted as soon as he stepped outside of its 
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doors. He was promoted to high school 
due to his social maturity. It was felt that 
his influence for evil would be nullified 
with older children. 


Case 4—GrorcE. CA, 16 years, MA, 11 
years 6 months; IQ, 72. 

George was sent to the special class from 
the seventh grade. He is a likeable chap 
with an engaging personality. He is im- 
mature and trusting. He has an inferiority 
complex due to his repeated failures in 
school. He is easily influenced and is ready 
to participate in any mischief. When re- 
proached for not doing better he retorts, 
‘*T may be sixteen years old, but I am only 
twelve in my mind.’’ 


George failed of promotion in the low 
first and high third grades. In the low 
fourth grade he transferred to another 
school and was demoted to the low third, 
which he repeated twice; he also repeated 
the low and high fourth. In spite of this, 
George is practically a non-reader. On the 
Gates Diagnostic Tests and on the Monroe 
Reading Seale he reads at third grade level 
and below. 

George has a speech defect, and this has 
complicated his difficulties in learning to 
read. He is conscious of his failures and 
refused to read in class, saying, ‘‘ You know 
I cannot read; what is the use?’’ He has 
a very limited vocabulary, which affects his 
ability to comprehend simple reading mate- 
rial. Type errors made in the analysis are: 
car for care; track for tack; blownd for 
blond; bond for ball; tee for tree; marr 
for mare; tad for tap; socity for society; 
bog for dog; they for there; ete. 

For a month George received a daily in- 
dividual reading lesson of thirty minutes. 
He was so eager to succeed that on his 
final tests in December on the Monroe Read- 
ing Test and the Gates Diagnostic Test he 
wept because he could not read fast 
enough. He is receiving special instruction 
this year and doubtless will show progress. 


Case 5—WauteR. CA, 16 years 8 months; 
MA, 13 years 10 months; IQ, 83. 

Walter entered the elementary school in 
January, 1924. He repeated the low first, 
the high first, high second, low third, high 
third, and low fifth grades. He entered the 
junior high school in January, 1933, and 
was promoted to high school in December, 
1934, because of his age. His reading age 


as computed by the Monroe Reading Scale 
was third grade level and below. Un- 
doubtedly his reading deficiency accounted 
for the major part of his school failures. 
Some of his type errors were: clear for Carl ; 
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sprout for spurt; crad for card; more for 
mare; play for plea; shack for sack; dar- 
lor for parlor; this for his; tarness for tar- 
nish; whit for with; felt for left; pretty 
for pray; ruler for rule, ete. 

Walter was a mirror reader and writer, 
showing in both tests a fluency greater than 
90 per cent of normals. 

Walter made excellent progress under in- 
dividual instruction and had gained one 
year in reading ability, as measured by the 
Gates Diagnostic Test and the Monroe 
Reading Tests given in December. 


Case 6—Burton. CA, 14 years 7 months; 
MA, 12 years 4 months; IQ, 85. 


Burton relies on a likeable personality 
to work all those with whom he comes in 
contact. He is popular with his classmates 
and also manages to wheedle his teachers 
into forgetting his deficiencies. His read- 
ing grade as determined by the Monroe 
Reading Scale was high third, with a read- 
ing index of 0.47. His arithmetic and 
spelling grades were above his reading age, 
showing that he might do much better. His 
low achievement is due to instability, as he 
is not only unable but unwilling to concen- 
trate. 

Reading errors were many as: traget for 
target; tranish for tarnish; blank for balk; 
tare for tar; tone for ton; mary for mare; 
song for sung; went for wend; ete. When 
reading aloud he read hurriedly and paid 
little or no attention to the context, as for 
example: ‘‘The part of farming enjoyed 
most by a boy is the making of maple 
sugar.’’ Burton read this: ‘‘The part of a 
farm, enjoyed most by a boy is the make if 
a maple sugar.’’ 

Burton was very difficult to teach because 
of his lack of concentration. He was al- 
ways trying to talk about his absorbing 
interest, which was the repairing of auto- 
mobiles, This was an attempt to call atten- 
tion to the things he could do instead of 
those he didn’t want to do. When given 
the retests on the Gates Diagnostic in De- 
eember he decided to play the game of tak- 
ing his time ‘‘to see what would happen.’’ 
This accounts for his very poor showing, as 
he went down a year’s level in reading. 
Burton is receiving special help in reading 
again this year, but is not making much 
progress. 

Case 7—Harry. CA, 14 years 4 months; 
MA, 12 years 3 months; IQ, 85. 
Harry is in the low eighth grade and has 


a reading ability of third grade level as 
measured by the Monroe Reading Scale. 
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He has made fair progress through the 
schools in spite of his handicaps. Enter- 
ing the kindergarten in September, 1925, 
he was promoted to the elementary school 
in August, 1926. He repeated the high sec- 
ond and low third grades. He entered the 
junior high school in August, 1933, and re- 
peated the low seventh grade. 


Harry’s achievement in arithmetic and 
spelling measures above his reading, indicat- 
ing that he might learn to read much bet- 
ter. Harry has a speech defect and alto- 
gether has developed a real inferiority com- 
plex. His vocabulary was 10 years. 

Type errors were: sen for send; went 
for wend; cod for card; boan for bone; mar 
for mare; far for fare; bod for pod; put 
for part; palor for parlor; lift for left; 
ete. Harry is being taught speech work as 
well as remedial reading. He is respond- 
ing slowly and has begun to improve. In 
the mirror reading test Harry had a fluency 
greater than that of 75 per cent of normals, 
and in mirror writing a facility that was 
greater than 90 per cent of normals. In the 
auditory word discrimination test he was un- 
able to distinguish between send and sand, 
but and bud, dime and dine, bit and bet, 
cashing and catching, ete. It is expected 
that Harry will show some gains at the end 
of this term. 


Case 8—ArtTuur. CA, 12 years 9 months; 
MA, 13 years 10 months; IQ, 108, 


Arthur entered the San Francisco schools 
in the low second grade. He was demoted 
to the high first and has made normal prog- 
ress since then. He entered the junior high 
school in February, 1934. Although Arthur 
has a reading index of only 0.29, the IQ 
of 108 probbaly accounts for his being able 
to keep up with his work. 

It proved difficult to find the psycho- 
logical difficulties in this case. Arthur 
tested normal in all tests except that he 
proved to be a mirror reader with a fluency 
greater than 90 per cent of normals. Later, 
a test was given him in which he copied a 
sentence four times: First with his right 
hand, second with his left, third with the 
right hand as a mirror writer, fourth, re- 
peating the mirror writing with the left 
hand. The mirror writing was perfect, the 
left hand specimen being better than the 
right. Arthur seemed to prefer the left 
hand. While no history of left-handedness 
coulé be found, this would seem to be a 
fruitful field of approach to the problem. 
There probably is some confusion in the 
hemisphere of the brain in this case. 
Arthur’s most frequent errors are in re- 
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versals, where he gave crad for card, snug 
for sung, and evre for ever, teer for tree, 
etc. In vowels he made frequent omis- 
sions and additions as: blin for blind, rekas 
for request, say for saw, and mad for made. 
Consonant difficulties were pig for dig, ten 
for tend, went for wend. Errors in repeti- 
tion and substitution of words were: ‘‘He 
lived in his mother’s place,’’ instead of 
‘‘with his mother,’’ and ‘‘One day he said 
his feet’’ for, ‘‘One day he saw his feet.’’ 


Arthur had an inferiority complex for 
which he had compensated by giving the 
appearance of having a superiority complex. 
In the special class the case was a very 
stubborn one, and very difficult. Little im- 
provement was made until it was decided to 
take the boy into the secret of his defici- 
encies, as he was intelligent, and to him 
was explained exactly the nature of his 
errors. He has slowly improved and 
showed a year’s gain in reading ability, as 
measured by the Gates Diagnostic and Mon- 
roe Silent Reading Test. This term Arthur 
is doing much better. A new method has 
given him much help. He reads a story by 
taking a pencil and tracing over the printed 
words. He does this very rapidly and is 
gaining sureness and confidence as he sees 
how rapidly he can read. His work in the 
regular classes is also much better. His 
spelling has greatly improved. It is hoped 
that after a while he will be able to drop 
the aid of the pencil and read along as a 
natural reader. 


The special class was a satisfactory 
experiment from the viewpoint of 
the school, as there were fewer disci- 
pline problems in the regular classes. 
The boys also worked much better 
under conditions adjusted to their 
needs. In December the boys were 
given some questions asking their 
opinion as to the value of the class. 
Some of the questions with type re- 
sponses are included: 


1. Do you like school this term? 
‘* Yes, because I am understanding the 
work better.’’ 
‘* Yes, because I do not get into trouble 
so much,’’ 
‘* Yes, because I have special privileges 
to learn and more opportunities.’’ 
2. Do you understand your class work Wet- 
ter? 
** Yes, because I am learning and like 
the subjects better.’’ 


‘* Yes, because it is more easy to under- 
stand. ’’ 

‘Yes, because I studied this term.’’ 

‘*Yes, because I can read better than 
last term.’’ 

3. Do you want to learn? 

All replied in the affirmative, stating 
that they needed an education in 
order to get ahead and earn their liv- 
ing. 

4. Do you prefer to go back to a regular 
class? 

‘*No, because I learn better in this 
class.’’ 

‘*No, because I don’t like the teachers; 
they are always picking on me, I 
want to stay here.’’ 

‘*No, I’d rather go ahead. I learn more 
quickly in this class.’’ 

5. Do you think this class worth while? 

‘*Yes, because the teacher teaches us a 
whole lot.’”’ 

**Yes, because the teacher has a chance 
to help us.’’ 

‘* Yes, because it gives all of us who are 
back in our work a chance.’’ 


The poor school achievement of the 
boys, as best exemplified in their poor 
test records and bad study habits, 
accounts for their inability to make 
normal progress in a regular class. 
They are unable to adjust themselves 
to class dicipline. It is surprising 
that they conformed as well as they 
did. The writers felt that there must 
be other pupils in the school who, 
although deficient in reading, had not 
become discipline problems. In order 
to discover these pupils a question- 
naire was prepared. The pupils were 
told that their replies would be treat- 
ed in the strictest confidence. The 
following are examples of the type 
questions asked : 

1. Cirele the three subjects you like the 


best and underline the three subjects you 
like the least. 


English Cooking 

Social Science Sewing 

Physical Education Dramatics 
Mathematics Public Speaking 
Music Typing 

General Science Business Training 
Sheet Metal Art 

Woodwork Algebra 


Printing Spanish 
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2. Do you like to read? 
your reason. 
3. (a) Do you like English? 
(b) What part of your English work 
do you like the best? 
(c) Do you find that your English 
book is difficult to understand? 


Social studies, mathematics, and 
general science were then treated in 
the same way, and the same questions 
asked as for English. These questions 
were asked because they have bear- 
ing on the reading problem being 
investigated. The pupils of the low 
ninth grade have three required sub- 
jects — English, social science, and 
physical education— and three elec- 
tives. 

No conclusions have been formu- 
lated on this questionnaire. It merely 
suggests a line for further study, and, 
so far, is only indicative. The replies 
on this questionnaire were carefully 
analyzed for possible reading difficul- 
ties. In general, the answers indi- 
eated that the pupils desired to do 
their work if they are able to do it. 
They liked the type of work in which 
they could achieve success. 


If not, give 


Conclusions 


1. This study suggests that different 
types of behavior problems cannot be han- 
dled to the best advantage in the same 


group. 
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2. One of the causative factors in the be- 
havior problem boy in the junior high 
school is his inability to read. Further 
study is necessary to determine the defective 
readers who have not reached the discipline 
stage. 

3. Special remedial reading classes are 
needed at all levels, elementary, junior 
high, and senior high school. 


4. Further study should be undertaken 
to determine the reading comprehension 
level that is required in order to achieve 
success in the various subjects in the junior 
and senior high school. Preliminary in- 
struction in reading should be given pupils 
who show a need for this. 


5. Segregation of pupils in remedial 
reading classes should be undertaken with 
extreme care. Combined criteria are neces- 
sary, as reading age alone is not sufficient 
to determine poor readers and to define 
types of reading errors. 


6. Research is necessary in the junior 
high school to deterniine methods and pro- 
cedures for teaching remedial reading in 
class groups, as the individual méthod is 
not practical from an economic standpoint. 
It is impossible to reach all the pupils who 
need help. 


7. There is a need for, suitable diagnostic 
reading test and also instructional material 
at the junior high school level. 


8. An unpublished study by one of the 
writers proves statistically that the arith- 
metic reading age ratio is a more valid basis 
of classification in the junior high school 
than the mental age-chronological age ra- 
tio, and that the former has greater educa- 
tional value. 


(Refer to page 304) 














THE CASE OF PLANE GEOMETRY 
Continued 


J. CALVIN FUNK 
Head of Department of Mathematics, Santa Maria High School and Junior College 


N ESTEEMED friend urged the 

writer to prepare an article on 
plane geometry, to follow the one 
written by Dr. Merton E. Hill of the 
University of California, and pub- 
lished in the January number of the 
California Journal of Secondary 
Education. Since such request came 
to the writer in the hour of his weak- 
ness, he consented. 

During the writer’s teaching, cov- 
ering a period of more than a score 
of years, it has fallen to his lot in his 
early years of teaching to teach 
quite a number of different high 
school subjects. It seems to him that 
none of the other subjects afford 
such an immediate, direct, and stir- 
ring challenge as does plane geome- 
try. As a special exercise, or as the 
next day’s assignment, let the teacher 
put on the board the needed geomet- 
rical figure, indicating what informa- 
tion is given, including special con- 
struction lines, if needed, indicating 
also the goal of the investigation. 
Then let the teacher face the class 
and observe the eagerness with which 
the students scrutinize the figure on 
the board. Soon one face lights up 
and a hand goes up, then another 
and another. The teacher asks one 
of the volunteers, Fred, to step to 
the board to try out his idea. Fred 
steps forward while the teacher 
hands him the pointer, it being the 
privilege of such student as has a 
contribution to take the pointer. 
While Fred may walk the halls with 
a shambling gait, notice that now he 
walks to the board with a firm and 
decisive step that surprises his 
teacher. He returns with a confident 
step. Or, supposing that Fred ran 


up against an unexpected snag and 
did not succeed in establishing what 
he attempted; he does not sneak 
back as if cowed, but steps back 
with head erect, anxiously waiting 
for another chance when he will try 
to show that he can see a job through. 
Since Fred did not succeed in his at- 
tempt, the eagerness among the other 
volunteers is all the greater, lasting 
until the investigation is cleared up. 
The challenge is gripping. Whatever 
teacher does not receive an inspira- 
tion on such occasions, and who is not 
thrilled by such responses, surely 
should not work with our high school 
youth. He should work at some other 
calling. 

Let us look at geometry from a 
different point of view. Suppose we 
have a triangle with two angles equal 
(See Fig. 1), and that we want to 
investigate the side opposite the an- 
gles. Let the teacher draw bisectors 
of the equal angles A and B. (See 
Fig. 2.) Presently there will be vol- 
unteers to prove the lower triangles 
congruent. 


C 


A BA B 


FIcurE 1 FIGURE 2 


After such statements AD can be 
pointed out equal to BE and angle v 
= angle w, whence angle x = angle 
y. Since angle t = angle r = angle 
s = angle u, the wary student ob- 
serves that the upper two triangles 
are congruent, and lo! the two sides 
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in question can be proved equal in 
two ways. This seems a rather long 
piece of work for a beginning geome- 
ter to prove a statement, but even 
then, this is not all. Since angles A 
and B are bisected, angle r = angle 
s, and upon applying our very re- 
cently acquired conclusion, we can 
confidently proclaim from the house- 
tops that AO = BO. Or, if we don’t 
like such a plan, we can state that 
AE = BD, giving the reason there- 
for, and prove triangles AOE and 
BOD congruent, whence AO = BO. 
By this time we have gone a long 
way when the only information we 
had was that two angles of a triangle 
were equal. 


How much information can be ob- 
tained from a few interesting lines! 
But such happenings occur time and 
again, making one draw the conclu- 
sion that there is a wealth of in- 
formation tucked away behind a few 
lines. To such a wealth of informa- 
tion a person ignorant of geometry 
is blind. 

After the class has mastered the 
Pythagorean theorem with its beau- 
tiful proof, and has had a number of 
exercises based upon such theorem, 
the class will soon meet a triangle 
perhaps still more beautiful. Drop 
an altitude upon the hypotenuse of a 





e 
h d 
_2 
oe ee 
c 
Ficure 3 


right triangle, and we have the fam- 
ous three-in-one. We can prove the 


three triangles similar to each other 
by a method that is elegant. Sepa- 
rate them and line them up in the 
same position, and we have the great 
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big bear, the middle-sized bear, ana 
the ‘‘teeny’’ little bear. Re-assem- 
ble them, and in a lovely way we can 
derive that e*’ = ac and that d’ = be. 
Now let us add the two statements 
merely because we want to. 





e’—ae 
ad’=be 
d* + e* = ac + be 
=e (a+b) 
buta+b=—e 


..d’+ e=eccore’ 


After the teacher has written down 
the last line, let him turn to the class 
and watch the students’ expressions. 
Soon one student’s face beams as he 
thrills, and up goes his hand; then 
another, and another. ‘‘The Pyth- 
agorean theorem!’’ Who said, ‘‘There 
is no fun in teaching geometry’’? 


As by means of algebra we derive 
the mean proportional of a given line 
and proceed to construct it by means 


of geometry, 
) 2 


(+45) 


we run into even greater excitement. 
Thus we could continue. 


We still hear a few voices say, ‘‘To 
be sure, geometry can be made into 
beautiful mental gymnastics, but has 
it worthwhile applications in the 
world outside of the school room ?’’ 
Of the number of such applications 
there is legion. The teacher should 
vitalize the course by making such 
numerous contacts. The apparently 
erude and insignificant fact which 
the elementary geometer learns 
about the sum of the interior angles 
of a polygon is a very live fact to the 
field engineer as soon as he has fin- 
ished surveying a piece of property. 

Boy scouts can find the distance 
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between two inaccessible points by 
means of congruent triangles or by 
means of similar triangles. To find 
the distance across a stream a num- 
ber of different applications of sim- 
ilar triangles can be used, or scouts 
ean erect a pole, say 8 feet tall, and 
place a carpenter’s square on top so 





Ficure 4 


that the blade points to the opposite 
bank, the tongue pointing to a spot, 
say, 2 feet from the bottom of the 
pole. The distance is hence 

64 -- 2, or 32 feet. The triangle in 
Fig. 3, the three-in-one, that was too 
beautiful to have application in the 
practical world, proved itself very 
applicable and useful. 


A lumberman wants the strongest 
beam that he can cut from a log. He 
divides the diameter AB (Fig. 5) 


E 





F 


Ficure 5 


into three equal parts and erects al- 
titudes at C and D. Then AE BF 
is the desired cross section of the 
beam. Find the dimension of the 
cross section. Again the above beau- 
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tiful right triangle, if called upon, 
will come and solve the problem for 
us. 


Let the student construct the ex- 
terior tangents, 





Ficure 6 


and the interior tangents to two cir- 
cles. 





FicurE 7 


Again somebody says, ‘‘That is 
beautiful gymnastics, that is all.’’ 
But that is not all. When a machin- 
ist or a mechanic wants to find the 
length of an open belt, or of a crossed 
belt around two pulleys, with any de- 
gree of accuracy, he applies the above 
principle, determining the lengths of 
the tangents indicated and adding to 
their sums the lengths of their re- 
spective ares of contact. Thus, in- 
stance after instance might be cited. 


The knowledge of a number of 
facts from plane geometry is either 
absolutely needed or very helpful for 
architecture, the various engineering 
lines which of late have fast multi- 
plied in number, for the numerous 
lines of mechanics, for numerous 
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trades and a number of other lines 
of human endeavor. To bar a stu- 
dent from geometry frequently bars 
a student later in life from a much- 
desired occupation, because a knowl- 
edge of geometry is needed for such 
occupation. Since so many workers 
use geometry in their daily work, our 
youth should have an opportunity to 
know how the other half—nay, how 
the other three-fourths—lives. 

But there is another important 
angle from which to consider plane 
geometry. <A student who plans to 
go to college to acquire a liberal edu- 
cation can by no means afford to be 
ignorant of so important a field of 
knowledge which makes contacts with 
so many lines of human endeavor. 
Hence, it should remain a prerequi- 
site to the university or the liberal 
arts college. 

Nor is this all. When a student 
enters high school he (or more often, 
perhaps, his parents) may plan also 
for a college career. Not infre- 
quently the plans of the ambitious 
parents meet with opposition. When 
the student started his sophomore 
year in high school, he ran up against 
a snag. Let us suppose that he either 
failed in plane geometry or that he 
earned an unsatisfactorily low mark 
in the subject. Thereupon the par- 
ents may bring pressure to bear upon 
the teacher to raise the mark in order 
that the student may enter college. 
Let us reflect here for a moment. The 
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very fact that the student made a 
poor record in geometry should be a 
warning to the student and to his 
parents. They should realize that 
the student is possibly not academic 
timber. It is doubtful whether such 
a student would make good in col- 
lege, ie., in courses of an academic 
or scientific nature. That does not 
mean that such student might not be 
successful in music or art curricula. 
During years of observation the 
writer has noticed, time and again, 
that students who have trouble in 
geometry, as a rule, do not get to the 
university, or if they do, they gen- 
erally do not graduate. 


It is one of the duties of the coun- 
selors and teachers (all teachers 
should be counselors) to recognize in- 
dividual differences in students in 
order to have some criteria by which 
they can adjust the students’ work 
or their programs, and counsel with 
them as to their future courses and 
plans. There is hardly a high school 
subject which shows individual dif- 
ferences so strikingly as does plane 
geometry. When we realize what an 
important role plane geometry plays 
in the lives of the students, also in 
the lives of a great number of work- 
ers, we shall readily see that it would 
be most unfortunate, even tragic, if 
a number of our youth who need 
geometry would not make its ac- 
quaintance or should even be barred 
from such important subject. 


(Refer to page 304) 
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THE REGIONAL COMMITTEE OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA AT WORK 


Reported by 


C. C. TILLINGHAM 
Assistant County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 


NE OF THE distinet services ren- 

dered by the members of the 
Regional Committee of Southern 
California has been the panel-discus- 
sion contributions to various schools 
in the area. On two occasions, mem- 
bers of the committee, along with 
other invited participants, met with 
the Secondary Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation at Pomona, upon which oc- 
easions they pictured recently devel- 
oped curriculum goals, materials, and 
procedures. Not only did the discus- 
sions assist in stimulating thought 
on the part of the Pomona teachers, 
but also the good will and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the people 
of the community were fostered for 
carrying on a program of curiculum 
improvement. 


On another occasion, the members 
of the committee met with Principal 
C. O. Harvey and teachers of the 
Brea-Olinda Union High School. 
After a dinner hour together, Mr. 
Harvey described the curriculum of- 
fering of his school, following which 
members of the committee offered 
their suggestions and criticisms. The 
uniqueness of the Brea program is 
the possibility offered each pupil for 
training in one or more basic trade 
fields. The evening of discussion was 
mutually beneficial to the teachers of 
the Brea staff and to the members of 
the committee. 


On Monday, March 4th, Commit- 
teeman F'. G. Macomber had the other 
members meet with the junior high 
school, senior high school, and junior 
college teachers of Riverside for the 


purpose of elaborating upon the new 
core curriculum trends in secondary 
education. Dr. William B. Feather- 
stone explained the nature and pur- 
pose of the core curriculum, after 
which other members of the commit- 
tee offered pertinent comments and 
suggestions. 


Principal Frank E. Bishop and his 
staff of Corona High School were 
hosts to the committee and friends 
on March 11th. At this meeting Miss 
Elizabeth Woods, and Miss Margaret 
Noe of the Eagle Rock High School 
presented the highlights of Eagle 
Rock’s experimental program. Co- 
rona teachers seemed especially in- 
terested in the possibilities for relat- 
ing English to social studies and 
other fields. 


The members of the committee are 
cooperating with Dr. Douglass in col- 
lecting a list of the names of teachers 
who are carrying on interesting cur- 
riculum projects and who are willing 
to serve as members of panel-discus- 
sion groups. Any administrator who 
is anxious to utilize the services of 
members of the Regional Committee 
and of teachers who are doing out- 
standing curriculum experimentation 
should get in touch with Dr. Doug- 
lass. In this manner it is hoped that 
every school system which desires 
such professional assistance may take 
advantage of this opportunity. The 
service may be obtained upon re- 
quest. 

In the near future the committee 
hopes to present each administrator 
with a list of outstanding teaching 








situations available for visitation 
purposes on the part of teachers in 
the area. 

The Regional Committee of South- 
ern California includes representa- 
tive school men from Los Angeles, 
Orange, Riverside, Ventura, and San 
Bernardino counties. Dr. A. A. 
Douglass, Head of the Department of 
Education of Claremont Colleges, is 
chairman of the committee. Dr. 
Douglass likewise serves as a member 
of the State Advisory Committee, or- 
ganzed by Chief Walter R. Hepner. 
In addition to Chairman Douglass, 
other members of the committee are: 
William B. Featherstone, Director of 
Secondary Curriculum, Los Angeles 
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City Schools; A. D. Graves, Assistant 
Superintendent of San Bernardino 
City Schools; Emil Lange, Codérdi- 
nator of Curriculum and Research, 
Long Beach City Schools; F. G. 
Macomber, Supervisor of Curricu- 
lum and Instruction, Riverside City 
Schools; F. L. MeEuen, Vice-Princi- 
pal, Polytechnic High School, River- 
side; C. C. Trillingham, Assistant 
Superintendent of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Schools; E. L. Van Dellon, Super- 
intendent of Ventura City Schools; 
Charles W. Waddell, Professor of 
Edueation, University of California 
at Los Angeles; and F. J. Weersing, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


(Refer to page 304) 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE TEACHERS’ MEETING 


F. 8S. HAYDEN 
Principal, Citrus Union High School and Junior College, Azusa 


= pAY’s work with its class ac- 
tivities, its personal interviews, 
its disciplinary measures, is over. The 
last student has left the grounds; 
the teachers have had time to go 
home and primp up a bit and are re- 
turning with wives or friends to the 
teachers’ dinner meeting. They come 
early so that they may chat with one 
another without the interruption of 
bells or of passing students. 

This is the atmosphere which Cit- 
rus Union High School has obtained 
for her monthly teachers’ dinner 
meeting. The noon meeting was too 
short and left the halls and rooms 
unsupervised. The after-school meet- 
ing came when everyone was tired. 
Incomplete school duties had to be 
pushed aside, and the work day ex- 
tended. No one had relaxed or even 
had time to wash off the dust of the 
day. The meeting began with a 
fagged atmosphere and ended in a 
worse condition. The new plan at 
Citrus, now in its third year, meets 
the approval of teachers and prin- 
cipal. 

At the beginning of the year a 
regular night is set aside for the 
monthly dinner meeting and adhered 
to quite religiously, unless the meet- 
ing is turned into an excursion by 
popular vote. For instance, one of 
the teachers extended an invitation to 
the faculty to visit her beach home at 
Laguna, hence the March meeting 
was a beach picnic at Laguna, and 
both the business meeting and educa- 
tional program were conducted in 
connection with the picnic. 

The first meeting of the year is 
usually a reception in the home of 
the principal and his wife. This is 
almost wholly a social affair, and 


creates a fine morale for the opening 
weeks. Returning teachers, and Cit- 
rus seldom has more than two or 
three new faces among a faculty of 
thirty, have many things to chat 
about after a summer’s vacation, and 
new teachers are initiated into a fine 
spirit of fellowship. 

For the regular programmed meet- 
ings, themes are usually selected to 
give them some continuity. Last year 
a series of psychological studies was 
carried on with the assistance of Dr. 
Norman Fenton of Pomona College. 
This year the faculty program com- 
mittee is ‘‘tuning in’’ with the cur- 
riculum reconstruction efforts con- 
ducted in the state by Walter Hepner, 
Chief of the Division of Secondary 
Education, and in the county by C. 
C. Trillingham, Assistant County 
Superintendent of Schools. The study 
is taken up by departments and is a 
follow-up of the new work carried on 
in the county. For instanee, the Eng- 
lish teachers of Los Angeles county 
were the first group to consider a 
study of the English curriculum 
with a view to greater ‘‘integration’”’ 
with the secondary curriculum as a 
whole, and with life in general. This 
county-wide committee made consid- 
erable advancement with its work 
last spring, continuing over the sum- 
mer, and, hence, the English Depart- 
ment, after the principal had ex- 
plained the plan, was asked to take 
charge of the November meeting. This 
departmental committee takes charge 
of checking the number of wives and 
friends who will be present and turns 
the entire number of names over to 
the cafeteria management. They may, 
if they like, have one of the girls’ 
service clubs decorate and set the 
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tables. The principal takes charge of 
announcements and plans the busi- 
ness section of the meeting, which he 
tries to conduct in a snappy, busi- 
ness-like mannev. The Music De- 
partment usually directs in the sing- 
ing of two or three lively songs be- 
tween courses. 

The nature of the November pro- 
gram directed by the English De- 
partment was mainly as follows: 

The meeting opened with two Eng- 
lish songs, after which the chairman, 
Mrs. Sheldon, pointed out the experi- 
mentation work at Citrus with the 
tenth and eleventh years in English. 
By choosing six groups, the depart- 
ment had modernized and correlated 
its work with other departments in 
ways to be explained by teachers in 
charge of experimental groups: 


1. Miss Farnsworth explained her experi- 
ment of using music appreciation as 
material for a tenth-grade-composition 
group of twenty-eight. The opera 
Carmen, anticipated as a part of a 
music program the school was plan- 
ning to present, formed the first unit. 
As written composition, the story was 
used for practice in narration, and the 
setting was used for description and 
exposition. For oral composition, a 
play, founded on Carmen, by six pu- 
pils, was dramatized. In like man- 
ner, this group treated two or three 
other operas, phonograph records of 
selections being used to familiarize 
pupils with the best-known move- 
ments. 


2. Miss McKusick described projects of 
integration in eleventh-grade and 
twelfth - grade composition practice 
through codperation with instructors 
in civies, history, and chemistry in 
supervising the writing of term papers 
required in those three departments. 

3. Miss Zellhoefer then reported at some 
length on the ‘‘American Life’’ ex- 
periment being tried in one section of 
the eleventh grade, combining Ameri- 
ean literature and history. 

4. Mr. Warburton showed in what way 
his public speaking classes were inte- 
grating with community life by fur- 
nishing speakers. 
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5. The chairman then explained a proj- 
ect of modernization being worked out 
in a large, selected class of tenth- 
grade pupils. The year’s work in lit- 
erature, after being stripped of dead 
material, was to fall into four units 
of adventure, as appealing to youth 
of the tenth-grade age: 

A. Adventure in sea travel: Homer’s 
‘*Odyssey’ (shortened) should 
be read along with Halibur- 
ton’s ‘‘Glorious Adventure,’’ 
followed by ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,’’ 
‘*Dauber,’’ and ‘*The Admiral’s 


Ghost. ’’ 

B. Adventures of land pioneers: 
‘‘Giants in the Earth,’’ and 
‘*Oh Pioneers.’’ 

C. Adventures in democracy: ‘‘Ju- 


lius Caesar,’’ and ‘‘Tale of Two 
Cities’’ (eut). 

D. Adventures in science: Paul de 
Kruif’s ‘‘Hunger Fighters,’’ 
‘*Microbe Hunters,’’ and ‘‘ Read- 
ings in Science.’’ 


Outside reading lists were compiled 
around these four units. 


The program was concluded by 
giving sheets to each teacher, asking 
for misspelled words and poor usags 
found in papers other than English, 
and urging instructors to announce 
on these sheets any long written 
themes they were planning to request 
of pupils. 


The February meeting was given 
over to a survey of the progress of 
the curriculum development work in 
Los Angeles county. Dr. and Mrs. 
C. C. Trillingham were guests of the 
evening, and Dr. Trillingham spoke 
on the nature, purpose, and princi- 
ples of the program sponsored by the 
office of the County Superintendent 
of Schools. 


Following the address by Dr. 


Trillingham, the art teacher, Miss 
Goodwin, gave a twenty-minute il- 
lustrated talk on ‘‘The Integration 
of Art with Daily Living.’’ By the 
use of lantern slides, art was shown 
to be a factor in the machine age of 
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today. The stream line of physics, 
of nature, and of art, is becoming of 
great importance in the design of 
modern vehicles. Maximum efficiency 
of nature and of machines is pro- 
ducing forms of beauty. Architec- 
ture and interior decoration are being 
influenced by the trend for utility, 
comfort, and the new simple beauty 
that is determined by function and 
not by desire for unrelated ornament. 
It was shown that the great princi- 
ples of art come to life again in new 
form in all ages, and that it is the 
appreciation of these present forms 
that stimulates the youth of today to 
design creatively. 

The principal then made a few an- 
nouncements relative to the new se- 
mester, and the next teachers’ meet- 
ing. He asked the physical education 
teachers to present the March pro- 
gram, showing how their program in- 
tegrated with everyday life situations 
of the child. Health and recration 
is too pressing a problem to wait for 
preparation. It demands immediate 
participation. Perhaps all school 
work would succeed better if we 
would look at it simply as a cross- 
section of life. School is one of the 
institutions in a democracy, and the 
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chances are that ten years from now 
the student will be living with about 
the same interests, the same attitudes, 
and the same degree of success or 
failure th at he manifested in his 
school days. Of the eight aims of 
secondary education developed last 
year by the sub-committee from C. 
T. A., physical education deals al- 
most directly with four, namely, 
health, play, good will, and character. 

The science department was re- 
sponsible for the April program. The 
science teachers of the county are 
just being organized for a study of 
the science curriculum in the sec- 
ondary schools. In the light of their 
findings, the science department at 
Citrus will evaluate its work and an- 
nounce plans for further study or ex- 
perimentation. 

This type of teachers’ meeting 
seems to be working the best of any 
tried thus far at Citrus, and is also 
well adapted to carry on, with both 
county and state, the study of new 
curriculum trends and possibilities. 

Above all other outcomes, the 
teachers have gained an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the work in 
the departments other than their 
own. 


(Refer to page 304) 








HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE MAGAZINES 


J. MURRAY LEE 
Director of Research, Burbank City Schools 


OrtEN the views of Counts, Newlon, 
Ruggs, and Kilpatrick are taken as repre- 
senting Teachers College. Actually there is 
as much divergence of viewpoints within 
the college as without. The March issue of 
the Teachers College Record carries two of 
these opposing points of view: 

**T find that among the most competent 
scholars in the social sciences there is no 
complete agreement concerning the way 
out. I am therefore persuaded that dogma- 
tie statements concerning the pattern which 
society will take should not be accepted as 
a basis for the reorganization of our educa- 
tional program. 

George Drayton Strayer. 


**T confess my ignorance of a planned 
economy and what education shall do about 
it in America, my ignorance of a new social 
order that education is to usher in. In this 
ignorance I find peace and quiet because I 
am tremendously busy trying to get more 
playgrounds for children, more persons who 
are educated in play, less physical illiteracy 
in the world, better educated teachers, and 
less disease and preventable defects in 
human beings.’’ 

Jesse Feiring Williams. 


And in direct opposition is the view ex- 
pressed in The Social Frontier for March 
by Jesse H. Newlon: 


‘*The notion that a dynamic society has 
expressed its final will with regard to what 
must be taught in the schools or that the 
educator can know with definiteness what is 
the will of society at any particular time, 
is most naive.’’ 

The March number of Education is de- 
voted to Commercial Education. Here are 
two extracts: 


‘*Entirely new courses for consumers us 
distinguished from producers, probably will 
have to be developed.’’ 

Commercial Club of Massachusetts. 


‘*Business education represents in many 
respects a fresh approach toward the aboli- 
tion of economic illiteracy. It recognizes 
that the uprooting of many of our now 
commonly accepted economic fallacies will 
come only through inner behavior change 
on the part of the individual.’’ 


H. G. Shields. 


The March issue of The Social Studies 
offers much of value: an interesting article 
by Thomas Minehan (author of Boy and 
Girl Tramps of America); an outstanding 
and valuable analysis of ‘‘The Literature 
of Politics for 1934,’’ and a summary by 
Howard E. Wilson of ‘‘ Recent Happenings 
in the Social Studies.’’ 


Two of the magazines worth reading in 
their entirety are the March number of 
Progressive Education, devoted to ‘‘ Minor- 
ity Groups and the American School,’’ and 
the Journal of Educational Sociology for 
February, devoted to Sex Education. This 
latter number is especially outstanding. 


Let us focus attention on some unful- 
filled functions of the education in the com- 
munity. The quotations are from the March 
number of the Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, devoted to the ‘‘School and 
the Community ’’: 


‘*By and large school authorities have 
not taken community recreation very seri- 
ously. Apparently it has not been received 
by members of boards or by superintendents 
as a school function comparable in urgency 
to arithmetic or grammar. The reasons for 
this neglect‘ need not detain us except to 
say that most boards of education have 
considered their function to be limited to 
instructing children along traditional lines 
within the school building.’’ 


Eugene F., Lies. 


‘*Boys and girls who have accepted lit- 
erature and music, and the other arts, as 
sources of enjoyment, and who know what 
is going on in this wildly busy world of 
ours, do not spend their evenings in purely 
vegetative existence. Reading is inexpen- 
sive. The radio affords some surprisingly 
good things. One can forage about through 
the toothpaste ads, and the St. Vitus dance 
music, and the sonorous declamations of 
the take-it-away boys, and find some price- 
less gems. Youth lives in the midst of fine 
opportunities for constructive use of leisure. 
What are we doing to attune them to those 
opportunities? Shall we bother to find out? 
I think that His Lordship, the taxpayer, 
will find ways of brighten our interest in 
such things.’’ 


H. H. Ryan. 
































SPECIAL OFFER ON CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Since the CaLrForNIA JouRNAL or SECONDARY EpucaTion has been published as 
a monthly, many expressions of high approval have been received. The following 
from Dr. Frederick J. Weersing is typical: 


“The new CALIFoRNIA JouURNAL oF SECONDARY EpUCATION is one of the strongest 
agencies we now have in this State working toward the adoption of a more 
functional curriculum.” 


The California Society of Secondary Education was organized as a service 
agency to educators in the field of secondary education. As a member of this 
group, you are urgently invited to hold Corporate membership in the Society, 
and thus share with others this professional responsibility. 


The Corporate members constitute the controlling body of the Society, with 
the right to vote and to hold office. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—By subscribing to Corporate membership now 
your membership will be extended on our records to December, 1836—thus 
giving you Corporate membership for the remainder of 1935 and for all of 
1936, for the single annual membership fee of $5.00. 


Associate Members who have paid dues for 1935 are entitled to a credit of 
$$2.00 on accepting this special offer, leaving a balance of only $3.00 to pay 
their Corporate membership dues to December 31, 1936. 


@ 
LIFE CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP 


Life Corporate membership is limited to 100 members. Twenty-five of these 
memberships have already been taken. 


Life Corporate members are entitled to copies of all periodicals and reports 
published by the Society, (including annually a copy of the California School 
Directory for their personal use), and to the right to vote and hold office. 
The names of Life members will be published in an early number of THE 
JouRNAL. 


The Life Corporate membership fee is $50.00, and may be paid in quarterly 
installments. Credit may be taken for any dues paid for 1935. 


CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Bliss Building 
Santa Monica, California 














